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Dusts and Industrial Safety 


ORKERS in 


victims of 


industries have been the 


from 
and asbestosis, to name only two forms this disease 


Wahhy 


disease arising dusts; silicosis 


may take, are well-known industrial hazards. in some 
industries, such as sand-blasting, asbestos WOKING, 
and the manufacture of abrasive soap powders, 1t 1s 
possible at great expense and by adopting the most 
rigid precautions to prevent the dusts from reaching 
the worker; in others, and especiaily in mines, ro such 
precautions can be taken, and research has not yet 
discovered the clue to the prevention or treatment of 
It is known, for example, that the laryer 
particles of dust, probably above 
and that 
silicates are much more dangerous than others, though 


the disease. 
lOnw Or 12h, are 
mMnocuous, dusts containing free silica’ or 
apparently most dusts can be dangerous if sufficiently 
concentrated. It 1s found that atmospheres having a 
silicate dust content and 5 per 
cu. m. and a particle size below 10” may be dangerous 
and invisible. The danger 1s insidious, and great—as 
is shown by the attention paid to silicosis in many 


between meg. me. 


industries, 

Some significant observations of great interest to 
chemists were given to the Royal Society of Arts in a 
recent lecture by Professor H. V. A. Briscoe. Dusts 
were collected under the conditions in which they were 
inhaled by the workers; the difficulties of this operation 
may be realised from the statement that to obtain 1 |b. 
of dust may necessitate the treatment of 50 tons of air, 
since dusty industrial atmospheres often wili contain 
only from 1 to 5 mg. of dust per cu. m., and even 
the extremely dusty atmosphere of the coal face will 
have no more than 200 mg. of dust per cu. m. Small 
samples were obtained by filtering the air through 
compressed naphthalene flakes, the naphthalene being 
afterwards sublimed away. Larger samples involved 
filtration of the air through uncompressed hilters of 
salicylic acid, of acenaphthene, or of anthracene, the 
filter being afterwards dissolved away by organic 
solvents ; the largest of all were collected by an arrange- 
ment of baffle plates that set up eddy-currents and 
collected a proportion only of the dust but sufficiently 
representative for analytical Thus the 
problem of collecting the dust was solved without 
bringing it into contact with water or of heating +t 
above 70 deg. C, 

Silicosis is generally believed to be caused by solution 
Professor 


purpr SCS. 


of the silica in the aqueous fluids in the lung. 
Briscoe therefore concentrated first on determining the 


He found 
at once that the dusts have quite different properties 
in this respect from the parent rock. 


behaviour of the dusts in contact with water. 


Granite when 
powdered in the laboratory has a loss on ignition due 
to water of 0.5 per cent.; granite dust obtained from 
a quarry has a water content of 10 to 15 per cent., and 
is thus highly hydrated. This is explained by the fact 
that the breakage of the crystals during dust formation 
liberates atoms and molecules at the edge of the dust 
particles with free valencies ready to absorb water, 
Though having no direct relationship to dust hazard, 
chemists will be interested to know that feldspar when 
ground under benzene absorbs benzene and cannot be 
attacked by water until the benzene layer is removed 
by a solvent. The dusts were found to be very much 
more readily soluble than the parent rock, and the finer 
the dust, the greater the solubility. With silicate dusts, 
the silica minerals decompose in a manner analogous 
to weathering in nature, liberating a number of sub- 
stances 1n the solution. An interesting example of this 
is the reaction of freshly-broken asbestos fibres with 
water. An alkaline zone is formed in the solution round 
the two extreme ends, the remainder of the crystal not 
being attacked. ; 

These observations would explain the reactions of 
the silica minerals in the lungs and are probably sig- 
nificant. Prof. Briscoe, indeed, believes that the way 
is open for rapid advance now it has been shown that 
mineral are not inactive, but exhibit marked 
chemical activity of various kinds. Yet another possible 
advance is indicated by the likelihood that the toxic 
effect of siliceous dusts may not be due to silica at all. 
Dr. Gardner in the U.S.A, has shown that guinea pigs 
are badly affected by normal asbestos fibres, but not 
by asbestos fibres that have been extracted with acid. 
Prot. Briscoe has shown that these same fibres behave 
quite differently in presence of water. 


dusts 


The dangerous 
normal fibres are partly dissolved, yielding alkali and 
in the normal amounts; but the acid-extracted 
fibres, ‘Ae safe febres, that is, yield no alkal but have 
Prof. 
Briscoe concludes that there is no correlation between 
damage to tissue and silica solubility but that the 
evidence suggests that alkali solubility may be the 
It is only fair to say that 
this observation was made upon asbestos, and medical 
seem altogether to support Prof. 
that and asbestos are 


silica 


a silica solubility some twenty times greater. 


eoverning factor in silicosis. 


opinion does not 


Kriscoe’s belief silicosis 


manitestations of the same disease. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


War-time Inconsistencies 


NE of the most serious problems of wartime is its 
inconsistencies. It is clearly in the public imterest 
Vet 


increasingly insistent demand for an increase in wages. 


that there should be no rise in prices. there is an 
Again, the unthinking sections of the public are being 
whipped up to make a dead set against increased profits, 
and indeed very often against any profit making at all. 
On the other hand the State needs, for the prosecution 
of the 


war, direct taxation on the highest scale ever 


recorded in its history. The great middle class, on which 
the brunt of the seven-and-sixpenny income tax will fall, 
staggers silently as well under official controls and restric- 
tions of every kind. Meanwhile, old-age pensioners, 
pavers of house rent, civil defence workers, parents of 
evacuated children and all who belong to trade unions 
or societies with votes, are incited either to demand more 
or to offer less. War is notoriously a wholesale redistribu- 
tor of wealth. It is likewise a wholesale destrover of wealth. 
But there is no good reason why the means of wealth 
production should be discouraged at the same time. There 
is need, in fact, for far more courageous statesmanship 
than is at present being displayed. More utterances 
along the lines of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s War 
Savings appeal are needed for the guidance of one and 
all. Until the entire nation is imbued with the over-riding 
need for belt-tightening the economic position will remain 
dangerous. 


Aniline Vapour Detection 

EAKFLET No. 11 in the series issued by the Depart- 

ment of Scientific and Industrial Research on methods 
for the detection of toxic gases in industry deals with 
aniline vapour (H.M. Stationery Office, 3d. net). Aniline 
exists in small quantities in coal tar, but is produced 
industrially almost exclusively by the reduction of nitro- 
benzene. It is used chiefly as a starting-point in the 
manufacture of dvestuifs and to a less extent in other 
chemical industries. Its pleasant smell in no way suggests 
the dangers resulting from its presence in the atmosphere. 
lt has been shown that cases of acute aniline poisoning 
arise by absorption through the skin by splashes either 
directly on the skin or indirectly through the clothing. 
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With a concentration of one part in slight 


symptoms of poisoning may occur after several hours’ 


140,000, 


exposure, while with concentrations of one part in 10,000 
lo one part in 6,000 serious disturbance occurs if the 
atmosphere ts inhaled for more than an hour. 


Ultra-Sensitive Test 

N order to test for the presence of aniline vapour in 

the atmosphere, the aniline must first be brought into 
solution by drawing a sample of the air under test by 
means of a hand pump through a small bubbler contain- 
ing dilute hydrochloric acid. Any aniline vapour present 
is thereby converted to the hydrochloride, to which any 
of the ordinary tests for aniline may then be applied. 
Normally, however, the concentration of the vapour pre- 
sent in the atmosphere is so small that only very little 
hydrochloride is obtained without taking an inconveniently 
large sample of air; several of the ordinary tests are, 
as a result, insufhciently sensitive. A more sensitive test 
has therefore been developed from the well-known bleach- 
ing powder test. If, after the addition of the bleaching 
powder, the solution is made alkaline with ammonia and 
a dilute aqueous solution of phenol added, a permanent 
Jeep blue colour is produced even with minute quantities 
of aniline. This test has been adopted as the standard 
test for aniline vapour in industry. It made 
quantitative by comparing the colours obtained at known 


has been 


oncentrations with a series of standard colours prepared 
irom a dye. In table drawn up 


showing the depth of colour obtained with up to 10 strokes 


this way a has been 
of the standard hand pump over a range of concentrations 
irom one part in 5,000 to one part in 100,000. ‘The table 
is included in the leaflet with full instructions for carrying 


out the tests and the preparation of the standard colours. 


New High-Octane Petrols 
LASSES of organic compounds which are cflective 
anti-knock agents tor petrol in the form of certain 
metallic derivatives, french Patent No. 
$35,763, are the alkyl aminomethylene ketones and _ the 
alkyl aminomethylene aldehydes. 


according 1O 


A typical example is 
the copper or cobalt compound of methyl aminomethylene 
acetone. Addition to petrol with an octane value of 40 
of sufficient of the former compound to introduce 0.03 
to O.1 per cent. copper was found to raise the octane value 
to 59-69. In the same way o.1 per cent. cobalt in the 
form of the compound with ethyl aminomethylene acetone 
raised the octane value of a hydrogenated petrol made 
from Venezuelan gas oil from 79 to g7. Other active 
agents are the copper or cobalt Compounds of allyl amino- 
methylene acetone and 


methyl aminomethylene-peata- 


none-2. Decomposition of these compounds on exposure 
to light or in course of storage 1s found to be prevented 
by adding 5-10 per cent. of an aryl compound containing 
at least one primary or secondary amino group directly 


attached to the ring (e.g., aniline or a phenylene diamine). 








CHEMICAL CLUB 


It has been decided to continue talks of the type that were 
so successful last winter. They will, however, be briefer, 
and wil! be held after luncheon in view of the international! 
situation. The first talk ot the season will be given by Mr. 
James Kewley, Chief Chemist of the Dutch Shell 
Group, on Monday, December 11, at 2 o'clock at the Club. 
The title will be ‘‘ The Intrusions of Petroleum ”’ and it is 
expected to deal with the increased range of products being 
manufactured by the petroleum industry which “ intrude ’ 


Royal 


upon the organic chemical market. 
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DRYING EQUIPMENT FOR THE PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES 


Improved Modern Machinery 


y 
L. A. MITCHELL, A.M.I.Mech.E., M.I.Chem.E., M.I.Struct.E. 


I \N most manufacturing processes generally a 
drying operation must be taken care of. Inu 
order to obtain a finished dried product of the best 
quality and to carry out the drying operation for 
high efficiency and good operating conditions, many 
very important factors must be taken into considera- 
tion, viz.: capacity; nature and properties of 
material; drying temperature; humidity of air; 
rate of drying; vacuum or atmospheric drying; 
direct or indirect heating; whether material is to 
lie stationary or be agitated or will give dust 
trouble, etc.; surface evaporation; continuous or 
batch type drying; and type of dryer—any or all ot 
these can be very important matters for obtaining 
a really efficient installation. 

When installing drying plant too little regard is 
trequently paid to the process and manutacturing 
side, often due to the fact that manufacturers and 
engineers responsible for the design and manutac- 
ture of the plant have not a thorough chemical and 
technical knowledge of the particular product or 
material being handled by the dryer and the actual 
process conditions and properties of the articles or 
products being dried. The tonnage and quantity 
ot material to be dried per hour and method of handling 
before drying and afterwards frequently has a very important 
bearing upon the type of dryer to be installed. One particu 
lar type of dryer can be very effective and satisfactory when 
under certain 


handling a small tonnage or manufacturing 





Fig. 2. 


Rotary Fixed Tube Dryer. 
conditions, but in other cases o1 

for high outputs be totally un 

suitable. In fact, in order to 
give a correct recommendation 
for the installation of a drying 
plant to 


handle a_ particulat 


material or product, consider- 
able specialised knowledge and 
experience of the manufacture 
and application of a_ whole 
range of different drying plants 
Is very necessary. 

The following illustrations 
and short descriptions serve to 
illustrate different 
dryers and some of the _ res- 
pective applications for 
Fig. 1s shows a_ continuous 
rotary tube dryer arranged for 
direct heating and of the coun- 
ter-current-flow type. There are 


classes. of 


Same. 





Fig. 1. Gypsum Rotary Tube Dryer. 
various types of 
material being 


_ 


such rotary dryers to suit the nature of 
handled and the conditions of operation. 
These dryers can be designed for indirect heating or com- 
bined indirect-and-direct heating, The internal design of the 
cylinder and lifting flights is generally arranged to suit the 
product handled. The flow of the hot gases through the dryer 
may be parallel with the flow of material or counter-current 
according to conditions and requirements. 

When handling materials containing a big percentage of 
fines or materials that are light and in a fine state of division 
the question of dust troubles and losses is very important and 
is one that requires careful consideration of air velocity, 
dust separation and when 


recovery. Again, 


materials containing corrosive gases, 


handling 
the question of degree 
of humidity of waste gases from the dryer requires considera- 
tion in addition to metals for construction together with the 
maintenance question of such rotary dryers at the feed end. 
The heating of such rotary dryers by coal, oil or gas depends 
upon local conditions and temperatures required. 

In Fig. 2 is shown a continuous rotary tube dryer arranged 
with steam heating tubes. Wuth this type of dryer the steam 
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Fig.3. Film Drum Dryer. 
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heating tubes are stationary and the cylinder, arranged with 
lifting flights, revolves and showers the material through the 
heating coils. The heating tubes, being square and set at 
an angle of 45°, allow the material to fall freely when 
showered through. These dryers are specially suitable for 


hne powdery and granular materials which must not be sub- 





= yor 





Fig.4. Continuous Band Dryer. 

jected to excessive heating but which, on the other hand, will 
stand surface heating from steam or hot water. Such dryers 
are suitable also for very light materials that tend to give 
dust trouble and cannot be dried in rotary dryers having a 
current of hot air blown through. The reason for this is 
that the air velocity through the tubular dryer is very low 
as it need only be sufficient to remove the steam vapour—or 
just a natural draught can be arranged through the dryer 
according to requirements 

Further, this design of dryer can also be used to great 
advantage for cooling a product after being dried and before 
packing. In this case cold water is passed through the tubes 
instead of steam. 

Fig. 3 shows a steam drum or film dryer. Such dryers 
consist briefly of a rotating heated drum having a film of the 
material requiring to be dried. In certain cases, these dryers 
can be arranged for oil heating or hot water under pressure, 
where high temperatures are required Again, when the 
product to be dried will stand only a minimum temperature, 
the dryer can be enclosed in a vacuum casing. There are 
various types of film dryers arranged with different forms of 
liquor feed according to the nature of the product requiring 
to be dried and conditions for operation. Similar types of 
machine can be used as coolers or as flaking machines and 
in which case, of course, cold water is fed to the cylinder 
instead of steam. 

The next illustration (Fig. 4) shows a continuous band type 
of dryer heated by hot air. The dryer can be arranged with 
single bands or a series of bands and also with a final cool 
ing band according to the prescribed The 
materials for construction of the band will also vary to suit 
the product, drying temperature and 


conditions 


moisture content. etc.. 
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Fig.6. Mitchell Hot Air Drying Stove. 
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and may be made of rubber, woven fabric, woven wire, or 
other material. ‘These dryers are automatic and continuous 
in operation and are specially suitable when continuous work 
ing over a 24-hour period is required. 

in Fig. 5 is illustrated a mechanical hot plate dryer. These 
dryers or roasters operate largely on the batch principle but 
are automatic in operation and self-emptying. The dryers 
consist of a hot plate heated by steam, gas or hot water 
under pressure according to the drying temperature required. 
The sides of the pans can be jacketed when steam-heated. 
During the drying operation the product is repeatedly turned 
over by means of mechanical scrapers or ploughs. ‘The 
agitators can be driven from the top of the pan or from 
underneath according to conditions, nature or product. The 
top of the pans may be open or enclosed, and again, if re- 





Fig. 5. 


Hot Plate Dryer. 


quired, can operate under vacuum. [hese dryers, roasters or 
containing a 
small percentage of moisture and that will not cake. 


calciners are specially suitable for materials 


Rotary 


mainly 


vacuum dryers, such as the Passberg Dryer, are 


supplied tO) batch Operation and consist largely oO} 


two types, one with a fixed cylinder and arranged with a 
mechanical agitator, the other with a revolving cylinder and 
internal agitator or scraper. These dryers are very 
suitable for drying starch powders or similar pro- 
where it is 
necessary to recover a solvent and to operate as rotary 


ducts, also sodium hydrosulphite, o1 
extractors. 


kig. © shows a hot air drying stove, of a type 
generally arranged for steam heating, although gas 
The steam-heated 
suitable for dealing with 
materials requiring to be handled on trays at a low 
drying temperature and which cannot be dealt with 
in a mechanical type of dryer. It 1s specially suited 
dyestuffs, colours, chemicals, 
drugs, fruits, vegetables, etc., also lithopone, white 
lead and pigments, and textiles. These dryers con- 
sist of an enclosed insulated chamber in which hot air 
is circulated, with control over the humidity and 


temperature. 


or electricity can also be used. 


stoves are spec ially 


to such products as 


Fig. 7 shows a continuous trough type dryer, the 
material to be dried being fed in at one end and 
continuously discharged at the other end. The dryers 
can be arranged with steam jacket and with a series 
of conveyors superimposed one above the other. 
Again, these troughs can be set in a flue for heating 
by waste gases. Alternatively coal or coke or other 
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methods of firing can be arranged according to requirements, 
These dryers are mainly used for materials that contain a 
small percentage of water and will not cake, and for handling 
1 small tonnage per day. 

From the above consideration of the mechanisation of dry 
ing it will at once be seen that the design of drying equip 
ment tor difierent industries is intimately bound up with the 
particular form and nature of the material to be dried. ‘To 
still there are—quite apart 
from the mechanical and physical details of drying operations 


Inake the matte more involved, 


chemical processes which may have to be taken care of 
during the period of drying. These may be essential factors 
in the final nature of the finished dried product and take 
place within the body of the material being processed. It 


will thus be readily appreciated why, with general speeding 
up of production rates and the increased importance of reduc 
ing production costs and improving product quality to meet 


present day competition, it is ve I desirable to have a care 


‘ 
~~ 











big. 7. Conveyor Trougn Dryer. 


fully and well designed diving plant installed specially tor 
meeting the needs of the product being handled. First costs 
are not always last costs and the purchase of well-designed, 
efficient and modern equipment usually results in far-reaching 
economies and finished 


improvement in the quality of the 


article. 











GAS ENGINEERS’ RESEARCHES 


Investigations on Refractories and Corrosion 


Hk fitth Report of the Research kxecutive Committee of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers reviews the work during 
the veal 


1938-39. Reports ot the Joint Research Committee 


and ot the Refractory Materials Joint Committee have been 
prepared tor separate publication, while the work of the othe 
Committees is recorded in later sections of the Report. In 
it, also, are brief summaries of the Institution Gas Research 
Fellowship Interim Report, 1938-39 and of contributed 
Papers intended for presentation at the cancelled tith Autumn 


Kesearch Meeting. 


2 foul 


Qf particular interest to industrial chemists is the 3oth 
Report of the Refractory Materials Joint Committee, which 
records the results of the following ten investigations :- 

he 
Retractory 
Materials; Uhe Effect of Hydrocarbon Gases on Refractory 
Materials; The Action of Alkahes on Refractory Materials; 
Jointing Cements; Sill 


Slags on 


(Ggas- and 


Steam 


Retractories fo Coke-Burning 


Appliances ; 


\ction of and Sulphur Dioxide on 


Observations on the Behaviour of 
Mixes on Being Phe Action ot 
Refractory Materials; The Viscosity of Slags 
High Porosity Sillimanite Bricks; 


manite Pressed : 


and Glasses: 


and Growth of Carbon in 


the Fireclay Joints at the Vop of an Intermittent Vertical 


(hamber Setting. 
An attempt has been made to asses the effect of sulphut 


dioxide and steam on retractory materials. ‘The particulal 


fireclay under investigation was heated up to 1,200° C. for 


considerable periods in various combinations of sulphur 


dioxide and steam and oxygen. So tar the changes in the 


physical properties recorded are small. 

The work on the effect of alkalies on refractory materials 
has been extended and tests have been made of the eftect of 
sodium carbonate and sodium hydroxide. There is a marked 
difierence between the effect of these sodium compounds and 
the alkali chlorides. Wath the former the test-pieces expand 


due to the evolution of carbon dioxide and steam, W hereas 


with the latter compounds there is a chemical reaction tending 
which is more 
marked with silica and siliceous materials than with fireclay. 


to bring about liquetaction and softening, 


Slagging of Refractories 


l-xamination of the action of slags on refractory materials 
las been developed from two aspects : 
the work reported last year of the action of specific slags on 
different refractory materials; secondly the physical con- 
ditions aftilecting the reactions, more particularly the effect ot 
the viscosity of the slag. Slagging of refractories is a complex 
reaction between a complex liquid and a heterogeneous solid. 


lt is concluded that it will be necessary to study the relation 


firstly an extension oft 


ship between viscosity of slags and their composition, the 
solubility of refractory materials on slags, the rates of diftu 
sion of the liquids formed and the measurement of erosion 
under controlled conditions. 

The endeavour to obtain a sillimanite brick having a low 
conductivity at high temperature has been continued. Admuix- 
ture of paper pulp has been tried. ‘he experimental results 
showed that while the required texture and stability undet 
load at 1,350° C. were obtained, the products showed a ten 
dency to crack on firing and considerable drying shrinkage. 
These defects have been counteracted to some extent by the 
ink lusion O}] Orooe 


porous grog, but at some expense of stability 


under load. 


Corrosion of Metals 


Another communication of high importance was the pape 
by Messrs. B.3¢.. James W. Wood, 
M.Sc. Tech., A.1.C., on Corrosion by the Products of Combus 
tion of Lown Gas Unde 


Frank ‘Taylor, and 
(onditions ot Condensation and Re 
evaporation, 

The 


copper, 


materials examined were solder-coated and tinned 


aluminium of various degrees of purity, copper, 70/30 
brass. mild steel, chemical lead and chemical tellurium lead, 
monel was in the form 
tube, fitted at the top with a water jacket and 
The 


bottom of 


metal and nickel. Each material 


of a t-in. 
insulated along the rest of its length. water vapoul 
each tube 
was partially condensed on the water-cooled section of the 


tube. 


produced from the gas burned at the 
This condensate, which with dissolved sulphur and 
nitrogen acids formed the corroding medium, ran down the 
tube to hotter regions where re-evaporation and concentration 
occurred, 

Three sets of experiments are described, in each of which 
continuous 
action of the products of combustion for periods of 32 days, 


sIx tubes were simultaneously subjected to the 
the conditions of attack being as nearly as possible identical! 


tor the various materials. Experiments were made with (1) 


town gas containing 22 gr. of sulphur per too cu. ft.; and (11 
the same gas with the sulphur content reduced to 5 gr. per 
loo cu. ft. 

The order in which the metals could be piaced with respect 
to resistance to attack was not seriously different from that 
of previous reports, although in some cases the advantage of 
Soldei 
coated and tinned copper were the most resistant. It is evi 


using metals of a high degree of purity was evident. 


dent from the results, however, that these coatings only delay 
corrosion and do not ofter a permanent resistance to attack. 


Lead was resistant to the action of flue gases high in sulphur, 
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on account of the early formation of a protective coating of 
lead sulphate, but when the sulphur content was reduced, this 
coating was no longer formed and corrosion proceeded by the 
action of nitrogen acids formed during combustion. The 
corrosion of copper, brass, monel metal, nickel and aluminium 
was accompanied by the local formation of large corrosion 
deposits, which tended to interfere with the combustion of the 
gas by restricting the flow of air. The same tendency, 
was much reduced by reducing the sulphur content. 

The commercial aluminium suffered very severe local 
attack, a small hole having appeared in the tube at the end of 
the experiment. With no other material was the attack by 
pitting so severe as with this variety of aluminium. Iron 
was very susceptible to the action of acid condensates and 
its use In practice would be limited by the amount of corrosion 
which can be tolerated. Nickel was better, but nevertheless 
was rapidly attacked, and it is therefore an unsuitable coating 
material for metals used in the construction of gas appliances. 

Reduction in corrosion was not proportional to the reduc- 
tion in the sulphur content of the gas; nevertheless the results 
indicate that a lowering of the sulphur content of town gas to, 
say, 5 gr. per 100 cu. ft., would have a marked effect in 
reducing corrosion, 


Ethylene-Air Mixtures 


The Fellowship Interim Report on ‘The Inflammable 
Ranges of Ethylene-Air Mixtures at Atmospheric and Reduced 
Pressures and the Influence of Small Amounts of Nitrogen 
Peroxide [hereon, was submitted to the Research Executive 
Committee by J. S. Forsyth, B.Sc. (Institution Gas Research 
lellow at the University of Leeds), and D. T. A. Townend, 
wSc., Few., TEC. This Report 
covers work carried out during the first eight months’ tenure 
of the Fellowship by J]. S. Forsyth, and forms an initial part 
ot an investigation now being undertaken at Leeds University, 
including examinations of the speeds, structures, spectra, and 


Professor). 


(Livesey 


chemical mechanisms of the flames of simple gases over wide 
pressure ranges, together with the possible influences of the 
presence of various inhibitors and promoters. 

Pending the completion of the construction of all the 
necessary apparatus for this work an examination has been 
imade of the complete inflammable ranges, at pressures below 
and up to atmospheric, of ethylene-air and ethylene-oxygen 
mixtures ; in addition, the influence of small quantities of NO, 
on the iniammability of several ethylene-oxygen mixtures has 
been studied. The results indicate that the ranges with both 
air and oxygen are composite, so that at reduced pressures 
certain mixtures are incapable of propagating flame along a 
tube 2.5 cm. in diameter, although others of both higher and 
lower ethylene capable ot so doing. The 
accord with the results of other recent 
and the flame-speed-composition curves of 


content are 
observations are in 
investigations, 
these mixtures are probably not uniformly smooth. 

The method employed for determining the inflammable 
ranges at reduced pressures was to make up and store under 
pressure (so as to ensure exact reproducibility of mixture 
composition) representative mixtures over the entire range, 
and to determine the limiting pressures under which these 
mixtures were inflammable when sparked in an explosion 
tube. The criterion of inflammability adopted was com- 
plete horizontal propagation of flame along a tube 2.5 c.m. 
in diameter, 5 ft. in length. In order to maintain conditions 
of constant pressure during flame propagation, just before 
hring the tube was connected by means of a wide bore tap 
to a large vessel filled with air to the same pressure as the 
explosion tube, and of capacity adequate to ensure that any 
pressure generated by the flame was immediately released and 
its effect reduced to an absolute minimum; it may also be 
noted that the connection to the capacity vessel was arranged 
at the firing end of the tube. In making a determination, the 
experimental procedure consisted in finding the minimum 
pressure with any particular mixture at which the flame could 
be propagated down the 5 ft. tube; this pressure could usually 
be determined quite accurately to within + 


1 mm. of mercury. 
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Technical Chemist’s Claim 
Tests of Low Temperature Carbonisation Process 


HE action for £10,000 damages brought by Mr. Robert 

Maclaurin, technical chemist, Homesteads, Stirling, 
against Mr. John D. McLusky, engineer and general mana- 
ger of Glasgow Corporation Gas Department, was resumed 
recently betore Sheriff Guild at Glasgow Sheriff Court. 

The claim is based on tests of a low temperature carbonisa- 
tion process known as the Maclaurin Process, invented by 
the pursuer. He alleged that the defender published false, 
malicious and calumnious statements and figures regarding 
that process, which, according to the record, have caused the 
pursuer serious loss, injury and damage. The defender’s 
answers are that his reports were honestly and properly made 
by him in the discharge of his duty to Glasgow Corporation. 

When the action was resumed last month, Ernest Wood- 
house Smith, director of the Woodall-Duckham Company, 
London, in reply to Mr. A. M. M. Williamson, counsel for 
the defender, stated that he paid a visit to the Maclaurin 
plant in 1922. A test was carried out. The report was favour- 
able, but there were limitations. The process was mechanic- 
ally and chemically satisfactory, and the claims made for it 
could be substantiated. In the view of those who carried out 
the test the process would be satisfactory if suitable coal was 
used, and it was felt that it was limited to those districts 
where such coal was available. 

\When the case opened for the defence, Mr. McLusky, in 
the witness-box, said that they admired Maclaurin’s genius. 
He was a pioneer in smokeless fuel, but they regarded the 
process as a producer for smokeless fuel and never as a 
town’s supply of fuel. He had no sentiments of hostility 
against pursuer or his plant. Reports by him with regard to the 
plant from time to time were made on the instruction of the 
Corporation and in the course of his duties as gas manager. 

He denied that his report on the working of the plant was 
draited for the purpose of creating the impression that the 
Maclaurin Process had failed to fulfil the claims that had 
made for it? The report was drafted to indicate the 
experience in the working of the plant. 

Mr. Cohen, cross-examining : 


heen 


| suggest to you that your 
three reports were intended to represent that the Maclaurin 
Process had proved a complete failure as a commercial pro- 
position r—lIt 
proposition. 


was a complete failure as a commercial 

And that impression was conveyed by the statements and 
figures you made in these reports?—That is so, the reports 
of my own and my staff’s experience. 

| suggest that you knew these statements and figures were 
untrue and that they were misleading statements ;—I deny 
that emphatically. 

I; vidence was given by Mr. J. 
manager Works. Replying to Mr. 
A. M. M. Williamson, counsel for the defender, he stated 
that the Maclaurin plant was under his charge while it was 
at Dalmarnock. 


King Frazer, retired station 


of Dalmarnock Gas 


Quite a lot of alterations were made to the 
plant in an endeavour to make it work better. During the 
course of his experience of the plant he never saw any indica- 
tion that Mr. McLusky was hostile to the plant. 

Cross-examined by Mr. G. C. Cohen, counsel for pursuer, 
Mr. Frazer spoke of a test made with Kincole, the smokeless 
fuel produced by the Maclaurin piant. Mr. Maclaurin was 
concerned about the moisture in the Kincole. It seemed to 
witness that there was a great deal more made of the moisture 
in Kincole than was justified. 

Dr. R. Lessing, consulting chemist and chemical engineer, 
london, stated, in evidence, that it would not have been a 
reasonable thing to put Maclaurin gas into a town’s supply 
for use in domestic burners. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cohen, witness agreed that Mr. 
Maclaurin attributed the sparking in Kincole to moisture, 
but witness could not possibly see how that could happen. 
After the conclusion of evidence the 


Court was adjourned 


until January. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


Mr. R. C. PURKISS has been chairman of the 


MR. 


re-elected 
British Wood Pulp Association I: xecutive Committee. 
ik. G. WHITAKER was re-elected vice-chairman. 


* * x * 


Mr. T. E. WALLIs, Reader in Pharmacognosy in London 
University, has been awarded the Hanbury Gold Medal, 
founded in 1881 to perpetuate the memory of Daniel Hanbury, 
a ploneer worker on the natural history and chemistry ot 
drugs. he award has been made in recognition of the value 
of research work covering thirty years. 

* * * * 


DR. VLADIMIR N. 
to the U.S.A. in 1931, has been awarded the 1940 Willard 
Gibbs Medal of the Chicago section of the American Chem 
cal Society, for outstanding distinction in chemical science. 
Dr. Ipatieff is internationally known for chemical discoveries 
basic tc petroleum refining and to the organic synthesis of 


IPATIEFF, the Russian scientist who went 


artificial rubber and of many other industrial products. He 
is now professor emeritus of North-Western University, where 
he directs research in catalytic high pressure syntheses, and 
director of chemical research in the Riverside, I|l., labora- 
tories of the Universal Oil Products Company. 

* * ” * 

THE 1939 Nobel Prize for Chemistry has been 
between PROFESSOR A. BUTENANDT, director of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute for Biochemistry, Berlin, for his work in 
connection with sex hormones, and PROFESSOR L.. RUZICKA, of 
ithe University of Technology, Zurich, for his work in con 
nection with polymethylenes and higher terpene compounds. 


divided 


The reserved 1938 Prize for Chemistry has been awarded to 
PROFESSOR R. KUHN, 
Wilhelm Institute for 


Heidelberg, director of the WKaiser 


Medical 


Research for his work in con 


Nobel Kk ounda- 


tion has decided not to hold the usual festivities in connection 


nection with carotinolds and vitamines. lhe 


with the distribution of the prizes this year. 


* * * * 


Mr. FRANK WALTON MIDDLETON, whose father, Major Frank 
Middleton, is deputy chairman and managing director of ‘The 
Old Silkstone Collieries, Lid., near Barnsley, has been elected 
Mr Frank Walton Middleton 
Chemical Works, ‘Ltd., 
Ltd. 


tO the board ot this company. 
is a director of The Old Silkstone 
and ‘The Wharncliffe Silkstone Colhery Co., 


OBITUARY 


MR. ROBERT GLADSTONE SCOTT, senior partner of Robert G. 
Scott & Co., 
died recently. Mr. 


chemical agents, 109, Hope Street, Glasgow, 


Scott was well-known in chemical and 


dyestuff industry circles and travelled all over Scotland ana 
Messrs. Reid, Holliday & Co... and 


Kilpatrick, Glasgow. He 


england on behalf ot 
Messrs. A. Jf. 


on his own account about ten years ago, and his business will 


commenced business 


in future be carried on by his son-in-law, Mr. B. A. Wall, 
r * * * 


Mr. WILLIAM ALLINSON DEXTER, of Poilokshields, Glasgow, 
who died suddenly this week, for over 37 years had taken an 
active part in the management of the Mirrlees Watson Co., 
L.td., engineers and founders, Glasgow. He was a member otf 
the Institute of Mechanical Engineers, and of the Institute of 
Iengineers and Shipbuilders. Having served with several! 
noted engineering firms in the north of England, he took up 
duties as manager of the Mirrlees Watson condenser depart 
ment drawine office in igo2 and was elected to the board of 


the company 1n 1912. 





Industrial Chemists at Swansea 
DISTINGUISHED gathering of industrial chemists as 


A sembled recently at the Hotel Metropole, Swansea, dur 
ing the annual dinner and coming-of-age celebration of the 
South Wales section of the Institute of Chemistry of Great 
sritain and Ireland. Mr. W. A. S. 
the Institute, attended the 
organised by Mr. E. E. Ayling, hon. secretary of the section. 
Mr. W. C. Mitchell, J.P., director and general manager of 
the National Oil Refineries, Llandarcy, South Wales, replied 
to the toast of the “ Town and Trade.” 

Referring to the industrial developments in the town he 
said there were some not yet fully grown. ‘ |] 


Calder, president of 


event, which was successfully 


refer to non- 
ferrous metal refining and petroleum refining, both processes 
embodying the skill and art of our scientific hosts.”’ 

" Later,” Mr. Mitchell, was established 
at Swansea a new chemical refining method for the extraction 
of nickel, which has now expanded into one of the 
successtul of the town’s industries. 


continued ‘ there 
most 
Later still, there were 
built the Llandarcy Oil Refineries, which have expanded into 
i large-scale chemical processing plant where is made from 
imported crude oil a bewildering variety of hydrocarbon pro 
ducts, some of which, such as the highest quality lubricating 
oils, need chemical engineering and physical chemical skill 
of the highest order for their successful processing. 


Among those who also spoke were :—Dr. C. A. Seyler, the 
well-known coal petrologist; Sir Robert Robertson, K.B.E., 
F.R.S.; Mr. J. Rogers, O.B.E., a director of I.C.I.: 


Dr. H. E. Quick, president of the Royal Institution; Mr. 
George L. Thompson, principal of Swansea ‘Technical Col- 
lege; and Professor C. A. 
College, Swansea. 


edwards, principal of University 





TWENTY YEARS AGO 


Hk CHEMICAL AGE in its 
1Igig, commented on the award of the 
prize for chemistry in 1g18 to Professor F 


December 6, 
Nobel 
Haber, of 
Berlin, and suggested that as it was usual to asso 


issue of 


clate with the award ot Nobel prizes services of a 
distinguished character to the cause of peace, the an 
nouncement might at first produce some slight shock. 

‘* There is certainly a touch of irony in the fact 
that research which may indeed have been intended 
to benefit mankind should have been turned so dis 
astrously to the service of war’? THrE CHEMICAL AGE 
stated. ‘*Proud as 


are of their work during the war, there can hardly 


our chemists, as scientists, 


be one who does not regret the tragic necessity which 
called for their efforts, and one may hope that the 
German scientists who instituted or at least assented 
to chemical wartare are not without some feelings cf 
compunction. So tar as Protessor Haber’s work as a 
him his re 
ward, and we may say the same, in a sense, of Get 


chemist is concerned none will grudge 


. Their indus 
try, their science, their commercial machinery are all 


man chemical enterprise generally. 
good in themselves: where they went so hopelessly 
wrong was in turning these intrinsically good things 
to such villainous ends. ‘They will be in the end 
none the worse themselves for their bitter experience, 
and other nations will lose nothing either by remem- 
bering the spirit which turned to ashes Germany’s, 
at one time, brilliant world prospects.” 
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Royal Society Meeting 


Sir William Brag¢ on Science in War-time 


science and scientists in Britain’s 


: hen use ol Detence 
Services is now far ahead of the position existing In igt4 
stated Sir William Bragg in his presidential address at the 
enniversary 


meeting ot the Roval Society at Cambridge last 


week 
\ very large number of our Fellows are serving in ditiet 
said Sil 


lwenty-five years ago the war taught the world 


the war.’ 


C1 capacities tol the 
William. 


ine Importance ot science and its application not 


prosec ution ¢ 


merely an 


the war itself, but in many subsidiary activities, and, indeed, 


} 


by examples and by inference, in all human undertakings. 


lhe lesson has not been lorgotten in the vears that have inte! 


vened, and the present outbreak finds all our Detence Se) 
vices tar ahead of i914 in the employment otf science and 
cientinc men. 


lt is early to TOoTrm a complete estimate ol the ettective 


hess in the present war of the attention that has been given 


o science in the last 20 years, but there is no little promise 
in what we are permitted to know of what Is gong On. There 


isn evidence that the applications ot science in all sections < 


I 


war activity—land. sea and al O value and 


are prov ine then 


more than justity all that has been spent upon them.” 


Sir Walliam pointed out that certain fundamental truth- 


should be generally known and recognised betore the pro 


cess of using science and scientific men could be hastened. 


they must wish to see that the vast and growing body ot 


natural knowledge was most ettectively employed in the set 
vice of the nation. Many suggestions had already been made, 
as, tor example, that a Ministry of Science should be tormed 
unmediately 


Ministry 


mediate needs. 


ln his opinion there was no selution there. A 


would be too formal and rigid at any rate for im 
They might be content if they could in some 
Way Dring science as a whole into close relation with govern 
ment as a whole, if they could attach a central authority of 
science to the central authority of the country. 

Che immediate application of science in any department oi 
the country’s business should be made trom within the depart 
ment. not without. = It that their 


lself was a body which was not used as it might be, though 


from would seem Societ\ 


«a large number of Fellows were individually taking part in 
the application of natural knowledge. Within its ranks were 


lo be found men with knowledge of every form of natural 





Sir 
William Bragg, 
P.R.S. 
scrence. It would be well if. by way of some small group 


ot Fellows selected tor the purpose, it was consulted without 
hesitation whenever the need arose, and kept so well informed 


that it might toresee occasions and needs. ‘They had often 


proved in this country the practical value of making use ol 
CXIsting institutions. Phat was why the Roval Society, as a 
body of high consultative value, was ideally fitted to form the 
next link between knowledge and practice. 


Sir William Bragg was re-elected President of the Royal 


Soc lety. Other othce-bearers are: Treasurer. Protessor |. R. 
Merton: secretaries. Professor A. V. Hull and Professo: 
A. C. G. Egerton; foreign secretary, Sir Albert Seward: 


other members of council, Protessor Fk. C 
w {.. H. Boswell. Protessol ke -. ,rooks., Dr. (. G. 
Professor H. M. Fox, Dr. H. J. Gough, Dr. A. D. Imms, 
Professor ©, K. Ingold, Protessor G. B. Jettrey, Professo 
R. TP. Leiper, Protessor H. S 


Professor Kk. kK. 


Bart lett, Protesso1 
Darwin. 


Raper, Sir Owen Richardson. 


Rideal, Dr. F. J. W. 


Roughton, Professo: 








General News 


ly is REPORTED in British Plastics that a new artificial horn 
is being manutactured at Kanturk, Ireland, by the 
Lid.. Kirelith ~ is the trade 
which the casein plastic is being marketed. Dr. Z. 


of Switzerland, installed the plant. 


material 
North (reameries, hname unde 
Goldberg, 
The Topine Epvearionan Bureau has 
Hlouse, Bishopsyeate, and has taken Up temporary quarters at 4] 
\Ibany Park Road. hineston-on-Thames. Dr. 
Kelly, the director of the 
inquiries, 


moved rom Stone 
hrancis © 
Bureau. will be elad to answer any 
Dh. 


The telephone number is Kingston 7] 
\r THe Royat Ixnstirurion, Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 
next weeks lectures include ‘* Food Production im 
War-time ~ by Sir Frederick Keeble, on Tuesday, December 12: 
and “*The History of the Vacuum Flask,’ by Sir William Brag 
()] Thursday, December 14. 


those on 


both lectures start at 2.30 }).1n. 
THe Perroctetmu Boarp announced on Wednesday that the 
schedule prices Ol pool fuel Oli. Hoo! Diese] ol (othe: than Diesel 
yas oil will be Increased by lad. 
The price of pool bitumen has also 


oil for road vehicles), and pool 
a gallon from this morning. 


been increased. The Crovernment have yvreed 10 these mcreases 





Ww. WLC lopley, Protessor R. \W hiddington. 
From Week to Week 
AS A RESULT of an avreement between represeltatives (| 


Manutacturers’ Association 
the Joint Trade tohion Committee hor the trade Increased 


the Drug and Fine Chemical and 


rates 
Ol Waves, pavable On) and Pron the first pay dia in) the week 
ending recommended for workers in 


December 2 have heen 


the Industry 
AT THE RECENT 
il Section oft 


Paint and 
Chamber of Commerce the annual 
report for the year ending September 30, 1939, was approved. 
It was notified that the 
Committee were due to 
ior re-election, VIZ... 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
the Glasgow 


Sectional 
that time, but were eligible 
Mr. H. B. Sandeman 
(Oil Trade and Oj!) Dobie had intimated that 
he did vacancy also occurred in the 
representation of the Colour, Paint and Varnish Trades, owing 
to the death of Mr. W. Bovd Anderson. Qn the motion of 
the convener it was unanimously resolved that Mr. H. B. Sande- 
man be 


following members of the 
retire at 
Mr. J. Dobie and 
Brokers). Mr. 


’ 
not aesire re-election. A 


re-elected a member of the committee for a further 
period of three vears. It that Mr. T. W. 
Oman be elected in and that Mr. R. 
Hannington he late Mr. W. 
Anderson, 


was also 
place of Mr. 
elected 12) 


resolved 
Dobie. 


place of the Bovd 
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Lever Bros... Lrp.. and their associnted 


arrange Lo advance to their emplovees, 


colnpaniies are 
Interest, what- 
Detence 


ree Of 
bonds 
advanced will be 
repayable weekly or monthly over periods ranging up to two 


ever SUDTIS the require to take up £5 per 
and National Savings Certificates. 


cent. 


Suis so 


Veals. 
THe NEXT MEETING of the London Section of the Institution 
of the Rubber Industry will be held on Monday, December 11, 


Nort hanmiberland 


director ot 


at 7.15 pom... at the Northumberland Rooms, 

Avenue, W.C 2, when Mr. C. I. z. Mann, actine 

ihe Rubber Research Institute Of] Matava, vill read re Paper 1) 
liprovement mn the Quality of Rubber Plantine Material. 


AY THE GENERAL MEETING of the North ot Mneiand Institute 
of Mining and Mechanical Engineers, held in the Lecture Theatre 
‘if the Institute, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, uit 
forther discussion is beine viven to Dr. A. 
Phe Use ot Microspores in the 
anid Ir. - W. lt. Llolmies is rendiny SOTLIC 
Coal Washine Special 
The 


Pebruary 2 a 


2.50 pti, to-day, 
Raistrick 's paper on 
Coral 
Notes on Specific 


Reference to 


Correlation ‘o) Seams, 


Caravits with the Prom) 


Process, Ineetine of the Tnstitute is scheduled for 


hext 
1040). 


PeRMISSION to use Hieh Grove Mill. Greenfield, tor a 
Suddleworth Couneil. 
The upplication Was made 1y\ Messrs. Oswald McCarthy and Co. 
lt was stated at that a sub-committee had 
aid the 


SOL) 


boiline works has been oranted 1) t he 
the Couneil meeting 


visited the Stretford works of the firm Unanimously 


ime oO the conelusion threat this was not an objectionable trede. 
The fan hid been 1} business oy MO years ana elipl ved about 
Stretford and they thouelht 


yf) people itl u 
come to Saddleworth. 


about 1) per cent. 


would quick] \ 


Ix ACCORDANCE WHITH the prac Ce Of rece Years the Asso 
British Road 
application to the Minister of Transport for an Order varying 
the provislons of Section 19 of the Road Trattic Act, 1930, in 
sO Tar as thes relate to the hours of drivers of 


clates Committee of the Federation has made an 


vehicles author- 


ised under a“ C carrier's licence, so that on not more than 
two davs in each of the three weeks ending December 16, 25 
and 3O. 1939, respectively, the limit of 12 hours Hia\ be sub- 


Section 
1 in respect of the aggregate of continuous periods QO] driving, 
The Minister has the application to the 
Court for consideration and advice. 


Widnes ‘Town © 
decided LO uphold 
ltd... in 
CXCePtT I so fal as related LO certam buildines described in) the 
certificate of confirmation. Cot. wil 
submitting plans t 
the Corporation, pomted out that the 
had had no opportunity of explaining their views. to 
the Ministry in regard to the objections by T.C.T. As the Town 
Planning authority they were supposed to keep the town free 


stituted tor the limit of 11 hours imposed in the said 


referred lndustrial 
Ivy WAS REPORTED at 
ray Hlealth had 


Chemical Industries, 


ouned that the 
the objection by 


Ministry 
Lraperisal 
retlerehnce Lo the building by-laws 


This decision means that 
buildings without 


sS\ ale 


lye ible LO pit Lip lew 


Councillor Town 


Council 


Prom objectionable biuildines, byeit they head Hho power ice ask 
works Lo submit plans ca) approval . the biuildines Were were 
than SIXTUN feet trom the roadway. It Wiis definitely mn Oretro- 


orade step. I | there method | sending i protest to 
the Ministry he thought the Town Council should do so at once. 


Was ally 


THe VARIOUS technical Oreahisations of Industrial chemists 


in Birmingham and the Midlands have made their arrangements 
in commection with meetines during the winter. The chairman 
of the Birmingham and Midland section of the Society of Chemi- 


cial Industry Is Mr. (;. Dring, oe or nicl Mr. Rt. Ss. Potter, 
eeDEC.. has succeeded Mr. lieoree Wine, M.Se.. as hon. secre- 
tary. The latter has held this post for many years, and very 


shortly a presentation will be made to him in recognition of his 


efficient service. Mr. W. \, S. Calder, fe om continues as 
president of the Midland Chemists’ Committee and the othe 
officers are Mr. A. Churchman, M.Se., chairman, and Mr. G., 


Dring and Mr. G. King, vice-chairman and hon, secretary respec- 
tively, Mr. J. R. Johnson, FLE.C., is Chairman of the Birmingham 
and Midland section of the Institute of Chemistry, Mr. T. H. 
Gant, M.T.Chem:.k.. is vice-chairman, and Mr. Giurtield Thomas. 
MSe.. hon. secretary. The British Association Oo} Chemists’ 
officers in the Midland district are Mr. A. Churehman (chair- 
Mr. J. WK. Best, ALT.C. (hon. secretary). The local 
secretary ol the Chemical Society is Jr, >. Peat. and Professor 
W. N. Haworth, D.Se.. head of the Department of 
Birmingham University, continues as president of the University 
Chemical Society, Ol Mr. W. (i. Ni B.Sc... is the 
hon. secretary. 


Inman), and 
Chemien| 


which Jones, 


359 


A REPRESENTATIVE CONFERENCE of industrial held 
at Cardiff last week unanimously agreed to the appointment 
of a committee to investigate the practicability of establishing 


interests 


an industry in South Wales for the manufacture of producer 
Vas as units, and, later, ror building vehicles propelled by such 
fuel. 
Foreign News 
THE enterprise. ooperativa Forbundet, is 
introducing the production of acetate rayon at Nonstsilke och 


CO-OPERATIVE 


honstullfabriken, NorrkGping, tor the first time in Sweden. 
PRODUCTION has started at the new oil refining plant at 


Haifa, Palestine. The plant will deal with about half the 
2? 000.000 tons of crude oil broucht annually from rag in the 
[.P.C. pipeline. 

INTERESTING REPORTS on sulphur production in’ Peru, col 
lected by the U.S. Attaché at Lima, reveal that 
supplies from some of the remoter sulphur deposits still have 


Conimercial 


to be brought to the furnaces on Hlama-back, owing to the lack 
of roads and the abrupt nature of the terram. The sulphur 
zone, exploited by the Compania Explotador Paucarini, S.A., 
is in the southernmost department of Tacna at a height of over 
Lb .O000 feet. 

A pLAN of the National Development Conipany to establish 
uw chemical and fertiliser plant to cost 84 million pesos has been 
approved by the Philippine National Economic Council, accord- 
Ing to a report received from Manila by the U.S. 
(Chemical Division). The 

ammonium fixation plant 
that the pleat 
probably largely alnnontum sulphate. 
dite 


Department 
project calls for the 
and sulphuric acid 
Is 10 produce DO 000 
No deci- 


of startine construction, 


; 


t Commerce 


erection of an 
plants. It 
tons annually, 


would appear 


sion has vet been made as to the 

THe GREATER PART of the Swiss chemical industry is situ- 
ited in Basle, 
Since the outbreak o firms, such 
its Llottman-la Roche, Sandoz. SAR. und others, have trans- 
ferred their formula, patent 
of the country. further 
bieasures have been undertaken, ana Ly i decision 7.) the board, 
the Hlotfmiaann-la bloc to 


Othe chee: lnctories are expected to follow this 


Immediately adjoining the lL ranco-Swiss frontier, 


loasle chemical 


_— 


Well’. Phan 


certificates, ete. LO the interior 


During the last few days, SeCULIt 


Roche works are to be transferred en 
Laausanne. 
example. 
Pure CHeEMicaL AGE has just received the first number of a 
Italian monthly, entitled la ‘The 
lnarked July, 1939, but the date on the lmnaprint Is September 


13. The magazine succeeds the periodical Ceramica ¢ 


Hew (‘eramica. Issue oS 
Laterizt 
if the newly-founded National Fascist Federa- 
with the 
and abrasives, and has 
artistic as well as an industrial appeal. 
enough, the trontispiece depicts a 
‘This. first 


snd Is the orean 


tion of the Glass and Ceramic Trades: it is concerned 


production Ol all ceramics, I fractories, 
a wide Appropriate! 
bust of Il Duee. 
number is beautifully produced on art paper, and is 


stoneware 


largely occupied Ly a discussion Ol the National Ceramic Fair 
held at kFuenza this year, Dr, Pietro bergonzi Is the editor. 
Ox THE OUTBREAK of war, difficulties in obtamine fresh 


supplies anid Increased demands ror purposes ol national de- 
fence rendered Hungary ao strict 
all raw material supplies and industrial activity. A 
industries were declared by 


necessary Mm organisation ot 
number Ol 
“War mdus- 


and the constituent firms were made Lo place their entire 


the Government to be 
tries.’ 
resources at the disposal of the Government, even where this 
These conditions are still in foree, 
and eXport orders only, by special decree Ot the Minister Ol 
The Gov- 
ernment had carried out a compulsory industrial census some 


meant refusing other orders. 
Industry, may be given preference over army orders. 
these 


The requisitioned 
eoods remained in the keeping of their owner, who also retaimed 


voods, und 


requisitioned at the beginning Ol September. 


months previously for certain types of were 


all property rights over them. sSaVe that he lritint exercise these 
Minister 
The voods in question include charcoal, crade oil 
derivatives, and certain 
various staple products. The requisitioned chemicals have in 
part already from 
only condition enforced is that undertakings are obliged firstly 
to satisty military 


th accordance with eXistine ana huture decrees a) the 
of Industry. 
and well as 


various oi] chemicals, iis 


been freed restrictions; in these cases the 
requirements, and secondly , to carry ot 
other public supplies that they have undertaken, and to supply 
or use only the remainder of available products tor private 
In order to fulfil all 
the armed forces or otherwise necessary in the public interest, 


the Government has provisionally abolished all regulations con 


purposes. enable factories to orders for 


cerning maximum working hours and paid holidays. 
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Recent Trade Literature 


ihe I-vershed-Midworth distant repeater, an electrical in 
strument for transmitting information to a distance and fot 
controiling distant apparatus, is described in a booklet issued 
by EVERSHED AND VIGNOLEs, LTD. This interesting apparatus 
has many and varied applications including schemes for the 
indication in pumping stations of the level of water in dis- 
tant reservoirs, automatic control of pumping stations, the 
supervisory control of electrical sub-stations, and the distant 


indication of gas and water flow in large steel works. 


A. GALLENKAMP AND Co., LTb., have issued a new catalogue 
dealing with assay and metallurgy equipment. Among the 
equipment illustrated and priced are prospecting pans, mag- 
netic separators, mortars and mills for crushing and grinding 
and samplers, screens, sieves and balances. There are also 
all types of furnaces including gas muffle, crucible and tube, 
for assay, carbon determination, heat treatment, hardening, 
etc. Hot plates, electro-deposition apparatus, cold bending 
tools, laboratory accessories and X-ray equipment for indus- 
trial purposes are dealt with as well as equipment for iron 
und steel analysis, and and 


metallography physical 


mechanical testing. 


ROTHERHAM AND SONS, Ltp., Coventry, have issued a leaf 
let dealing with their clocks for scientific 
purposes. 


and industria! 
It is claimed that the company’s clocks are in 


constant demand, not only for 


temperature and pressure 
recorders and other similar industrial instruments requiring 
a timing element, but also for operating delicate mechanism 
where clock operated motive power is required. 


time lags, 


Mechanical! 
which provide a precise means of control where a 
delayed action is required or the time for a process is critical, 


are manutactured by the company, and, together with pres 
sure gauge movements and escapements, are described and 
illustrated in the leaflet. 


Practical hints on the use and maintenance of platinum 
laboratory apparatus are contained in an interesting booklet 
issued by JOHNSON, MATTHEY AND Co., LTD., who contend that 
in spite of the advent of various substitutes, platinum remains 
indispensable in every well-equipped laboratory. They state 
that the demand for platinum does, in lact, continue to in- 
crease year by year, some requirements being in the form of 





Photomicrograph showing the penetration of phosphorus 


in pure platinum. 
equipment for the fulfilment of some vital need in a new in 
dustry and others in the form of laboratory apparatus. Sum 
marised information of value to every analytical and re 
search chemist who may be called upon to use platinum ap 


paratus in the course of routine or special work is Piven, in 


cluding details of the operations for which platinum ware i: 
most frequently employed in the laboratory, the chemical re- 
sistance of platinum and long life of platinum apparatus. in 
view of the high proportion of cases where damage to 
platinum ware has resulted from contamination by phosphorus 


or arsenic notes on the subject have been included. 


THE BRITISH COLOUR COUNCIL have issued a Men’s Weat 
Book of colours for the spring and summer of ig40. The 
colours were selected in January by a committee representing 
ali sections of the wear trade. The materials and 
charts were then prepared by the Council and issued to mem- 
bers at the time when they 


men’s 


their next 
The underlying idea of the charts is that 
they are all planned on a few basic colours. A men’s weat 
display, based on the book, was held at the offices of the 
Colour Council last week. 


were considering 


season's range. 


kxamples of colour co-ordination 
In men’s wear were exhibited. 


A leaflet has been issued by the 
INSTRUMENT Co., LTD., 


switches and valves. 


DRAYTON REGULATOR ANI) 
featuring Drayton automatic electric 
The range of temperature, pressure and 
lever operated switches described includes equipment cove 
ing most industrial and heating requirements for thermostatic, 
pressure and liquid level operated switches acting as initiat 
ing switches for alarms, motor starters, and electrically con 
trolled valves. ‘The ‘‘ Variostat type of switch is used fo! 
controlling the flow of hot water heating systems in relation 
to the outside temperature so that the heat input into the 
building is balanced by the heat losses. ‘he operating moto) 
and electrically operated valves, also described, are primaril\ 
intended for use in conjunction with the automatic switches, 
but may be used tor remote control with manually operated 
switches. 


The Knowles patent electrolytic cells for the production of 
the purest hydrogen and oxygen form the subject of anothet 
booklet issued by the INTERNATIONAL I-LECTROLYTIC PLANT Co., 
Tp. The booklet describes in detail not only the well-estab 
lished principles on which the cell is designed, but also the 
various improvements which have from time to time been 
made. Hydrogen and oxygen find numerous applications in 
chemical, metallurgical and various other industries. Large 
quantities of hydrogen are required for catalytic hydrogena 
tion and the oxygen produced simultaneously is in ever-in 
creasing demand. By far the largest electrolytic plants are 
installed in connection with the production of synthetic am 
monia. Many small users, however, preter the gases pro 
duced by electrolysis because of their great purity and be 
cause the plant is practically automatic and capable of operat 
ing for long periods Knowles cells are 


without attention. 


therefore made in many sizes to meet the requirements of 


both large and small users. 
To their 
switches, THE 


already extensive list of pressure-operated 
3RITISH THERMOSTAT Co., LTp., have added 
two new models, which greatly extend the range of working 
pressures for which standard instruments can be supplied. 
Details are given in a leaflet issued by the company. Pressure 
stat Ki6 is arranged for operation on very low pressures up 
to 10 In. Water gauge with a differential of 3 in. water gauge. 
The pressure unit is a diaphragm chamber and change of 
pressure actuates a 15-ampere mercury tube switch. ‘The in- 
strument is contained in a substantially dust and moisture 
proof die-cast metal case, and provision is made for adjust 
ing both the cut-in and cut-out pressures. At the higher end 
of the pressure range is Model FZ, which consists of a 
don tube movement 
switch. 


30ul 
actuating a 5-ampere mercury-tube 
Standard pressure ranges are any too lb. per sq. in. 
up to a maximum working pressure of 250 lb. per sq. in. The 
FZ finds its main application in controlling combustion con- 
ditions by switching stoker motors, 


fans, damper 
magnetic fuel valves and the like. 


units, 
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Inventions in the Chemical Industry 


Phe following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of Specifications accepted may be obtained 


from the Patent Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at 1s. each. 


Patents ”’ 


Applications for Patents 


PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE of tablets from oily active mate 
rials. Fk. Hoffman-La Roche and Co. A.-G. (Germany, Nov. 
25, 38.) 29311. 

PROCESS FOR 
rolidines.—F. Hoffman-La 
Nov. 30, 738.) 29312. 

DEPOSITION OF METALLIC COATINGS on magnesium, ete.—lI*. C. H 
Katon and H. Webb. 29674. 

MANUFACTURE OF RESINOUS MATERIALS. 
Kodak Co.). 2966 1. 

DISTILLATION AND 
rials.—A. P. Lee. 

DISTILLATION OF SOLID 
perature Carbonisation, 

TEXTILE TREATMENT. 
Dec. 24, 38.) 29496. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE of primary 
(Soe. des Usines Chimiques Rhone-Poulence). 

MOULDS FOR MOULDING PLASTIC 
Impey, Ltd., and F. L. Impey. 29326. 

REFINING OF LIQUID HYDROCARBONS.—VW\. G. 

GAS PRODUCER for use with internal-combustion engines. 
A. Ki. Morrison, A. C. Morrison, and M. R. Morrison. 29381. 

METHOD OF SPEEDING Up the making of pigment pastes and 
product thereof.—Nuodex Products Co., Ine. (United 
Dee, BB, °38.) 29461. (United States, Oct. 5.) 29462. 

PROCESS FOR THE CONVERS'ON of carbon monoxide with hydro. 
ven.—H. KE. Potts (International 
29430. 

PROCESS FOR REGENERATING CATALYSTS for the hydrogenation of 
carbon monoxide.—H. KE. Potts (International 
Synthesis Co.). 29534. 

PROCESSES AND APPARATUS for the manufacture of agglomerates. 
A. L. M. A. Rouy, R. Dufour, and H. A. (France, Nov. 
3. °38.) 29356. 

PROCESS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT of artificial fibres manufactured 
of protein-like substances.—Sandoz, Ltd. (Switzerland, 
39.) 29562. 


THE MANUFACTURE of 28. 4-dioxo-: 


, 3-dialkyl-pyr- 
Roche and Co., A.-G. 


(Germany, 


Kodak, Ltd. (Kastman 
PURIFICATION of 


carbonisable organic 
293233. 


inate- 
CARBONACLOUS SUBSTANCES.——Low 
Ltd. and J. Cartwright. 29359. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. (United States, 


‘Tem- 


amines.—P. 
99932. 
MATERTALS.—Morland and 


May 
Morris. 29602. 


States. 


Hydrocarbon Synthesis Co.). 


| Lydr carbon 
Ledue. 


Jan. 27, 


Complete Specifications Open to Public Inspection 
MANUFACTURE OF 


INDOPHENOL-LIKE COMPOUNDS of the haphtho- 
carbazole series, 


|. G. Farbenindustrie. April 13, 1938. 27639 /38. 
PROCESS FOR THE PRODUCTION of beryllium compounds which are 
free from fluorine.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. April 5, 1958. 2499/39. 
AZO DYESTUFFS.—Compagnie Nationale de Matieres Colorantes 
et Manufactures de Produits Chimiques du Nord Reunites Ktab- 
lissements Kuhlmann. March 9, 1938. 7492/39. 

VINYL RESIN PLASTIC COMPOSITIONS.—Carbide 
(Chemicals Corporation. April 15, 1938. 7744/39. 

KILLERS FOR VINYL RESIN PLAS'TICS.—-Carbide and Carbon Chemi 
cals Corporation. April 15, 1938. 8112/59. 

DEVICES FOR EXTRUDING PLASTIC MATERIAL. 
of Idaho. April 11, 1938. = 7973/39. 

APPARATUS FOR PRE-HEATING MOULDING COMPOSITIONS containing 
svnthetic resin.—H. Rommler A.-G. April 9, 1958. 8236/39. 

PROCESS FOR THE PREPARATION of plastic masses, and industrial 
products resulting therefrom.—Compagnie Nationale de Matieres 
(‘olorantes et Manufactures de Produits Chimiques du. Nord 
Reunies Ktablissements Kuhlmann. March 28, 1938. 8660/39. 

PROCESSES FOR PREPARING aralkyl ketones, such as acylated 
stvyrenes, and the products resulting therefrom.—Armour and Co. 
April 11, 1938. 9292/39. 

METHOD OF RECOVERING krypton and xenon from air. 
Lindes EKismaschinen A.-G. April 9, 1938. 9571/39. 

PROCESS FOR THE MAKING COMPACT and dveing of oxidie pretec- 
tive layers on magnesium and its alloys. 
Werke A.-G. April 3, 1938. 9588/39. 

PROCESS OF MANUFACTURING petroleum-like oil by dry distillation 
of a carbonaceous material.—Zaidan Hojin Rikagaku Kenkyujo. 
April 13, 1938. 9941/39. 

PROCESS FOR THE PREPARATION of catalysts for hydrogenation.- 
Fabriques de Produits Chimiques de Thann et de Mulhouse. April 
11, 1938. 10079 /39. 

PRODUCTION OF 
L988. 10508 /39. 

PROCESS FOR THE PRODUCTION of magnesium phenolates. 
lite Ges. April 14, 1938. 10542 / 39. 

METHOD AND APPARATUS for the treatment of calcium sulphide 
and eventually calcium sulphate, and produets obtained bv this 
method.-C. Boulanger, C. Leroy, and Soc, Anon. de Materiel de 
Construction. April 9, 1938. 10651 /39. 

APPARATUS FOR SQUEEZING PLASTIC or semi-plastic masses.-I. G. 
larbenindustrie. April 9, 1988. 10763/39. 


and Carbon 


Potato Corporation 


Ges. fur 


Langbein-Pfanhauser 


suULPHUR.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. 


April 5, 


sake- 


The numbers given under ‘‘ Applications for 


are for reference in all correspondence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification. 


PRODUCTION OF ABSORBENTS for carbon dioxide in breathing air. 
Auerges, A.-G. April Il, 1938. 10862-3/39. 

PROCESS FOR THE GENERATLON OF ACETYLENE.—l. G. 
dustrie. April 12, 1938. LO951/39. 

MANUFACTURE OF GREEN SULPHUR DYES.—lL. G. 
April 13, 1958. 10952 / 39. 

METHOD AND MEANS for cooling by carbonic ice or the 
R. Grenier. April 9, 1938. 10954/39. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE of condensation products from 
trimethyl-hydroquinone and allyl halides.—F. Hoffman-la 
and Co, A.-G. April 12, 1988. 10973/39. 

SYNTHETIC RESINOUS COMPOSITIONS.—Pritish 
Co., Ltd. April 12, 1938. = 11000-1/39. 

PRODUCTION OF IMINE CONDENSATION 
Lid. April 13, 1988. 11014/39. 

PRODUCTION OF CHEMICAL PULP. 
Lid. April 12, 1938. = 11015/39. 

MANUFACTURE OF WATER-SOLUBLE CONDENSATION PRODUCTS.—lL. G. 
Karbenindustrie. April 9, 1938. 11019/39. 

PRODUCT OF HYDROXY ORGANIC ACIDS or derivatives thereof. 
Ii. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. April 9, 1958. 11023 /39. 

PRODUCTION OF SUBSTITUTED ACETIC ACIDS.—-K..1. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co. April 9, 1938. 11024-5/ 39. 

PREPARATION OF MIXED FATTY ACID ESTERS OF CELLULOSE, 
Ltd. April 12, 1938. 11098/39. 

MrrHOD OF PRODUCING a water-purifying agent mainly consist- 
ing of magnesium oxide and caleium carbonate.—QO. Ritschel. 
April 13, 1938.  11220/39. 

MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL FIBRES of regenerated cellulose. 
[. G. Farbenindustric. April 14, 19388. 11277/39. 

PROCESS AND APPARATUS for the catalytic conversion of hydro. 
carbon oils.—M. W. Kellogg Co. April 15, 1938. 11581/39. 


Karbenin 
Karbenindustrie. 


like.- 


Roche 
Thomson-Houston 


RESINS.—Albert Products. 


Pangara Holding Corporation, 


Kodak. 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 

PREPARATION OF 
tories, Ltd., B. K. 
1938. 514,103. 

PRODUCTION OF ORGANIC THIOCYANO COMPOUNDS and conversion 
products thereof.—Manchester Oxide Co., Ltd., J. H. Clayton 
and B. Bann. Mareh 29, 1938. 514,208. 

PRODUCTION OF HYDROCARBON GASES by hydrogenation of car- 
bonaceous materials.—Institution of 
Dent. April 2, 19388. 514,302. 

MANUFACTURE OF SUBSTITUTED ANTHRAQUINONES and aroyl-benzoic 
acids.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. April 27, 1937. 514,115. 

MANUFACTURE OF POLYMERISATION PRODUCTS.—Dr. A. Wacker 
Ges ful Elektrochemische Industrie Ges. April 28, 1937. 514,116. 

MANUFACTURE OF PERSULPHURIC ACID and its salts by electrolysis. 
EK. 1. du Pont de Nemours and Co. and K, F. Paul. April 27, 
1938. 514,169. 

METHOD OF MANUFACTURING 
Amerikanische Magnesit Akt.-Ges. 

PRODUCTION OF DEXTROSE HYDRATE.—International Patents 
Development Co, May 14, 1937. 514,182. 

PRODUCTION OF ALIPHATIC ANHYDRIDES.—Kodak, Ltd. 


HIPPURIC ACID 
Blount. 


DERIVATIVES.—Glaxo 
and J. C. L. Resuggan. 


Labora- 
Feb. 26. 


Gas Engineers and F. J. 


REFRACTORIES.—Oecesterreichisel 
April 28, 1937. 514,125. 


April 28, 


1937. 514,268. 
MANUFACTURE OF COLOURING MATTERS.—-Manchester Oxide Co.. 
Ltd., J. H. Clayton'and B. Bann. April 30, 1938. 514,188. 


PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE of polysulphides of organic bases 
and their solutions.—C. Blank, H. Blank, A. von Antropoff and 
J. Friedrichsen. June 28, 1937. 514,288. 

‘TREATMENT OF BRICK OILS.—S. H. Davey. May 3, 

MANUFACTURE OF ALIPHATIC KETONEANTLS.—I. G. 
May 27, 1937. 514,329. 

MANUFACTURE OF POLYHYDRIC ALCOHOLS,-- 
Wooleock, A. G. Hellicar and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
May 3, 1938. 514,542 

PREPARATION OF 2-NITRONAPHTHALENE-4-8-DISULPHONIC ACID.- 
Montecatini Soe. Generale per |’Industria Mineraria e Chimica. 
Nov. 8, 1937. 514,129. 

TREATMENT OF FILAMENTS, fibres, or yarns of organic esters of 
cellulose.—British Celanese, Ltd. Nov. 20, 1937. 514,134. 

LIQUID-CLARIFICATION APPARATUS.—Dorr Co., Ine. Dee. 15, 1937. 
014,148. 

APPARATUS FOR EXTRACTING CELLULOSE from wood or other cellu- 
losiec material.—Thuringische Zellwolle, A.-G. Dee. 27, 1937. 
514,191. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE of amide derivatives of homo- 
logues of isoxazole carboxylic acids.—F’. Hoffmann-La Roche and 
Co, A.-G. Jan. 17, 1988. 514,193. 

STABILISATION OF GLYCERIDE OILS or of organic materials con- 
sisting largelv of glyceride oil.—Musher Foundation, Ine. April 
5. 1937. 514.241. 

PRODUCTION OF HYDROUS 
sulphate therefrom—W. W. 
April 14, 1988. 514,149. 


1938. 514,328. 
Farbenindustrie. 


A. W. C. Tavlor, J. W. 


ALUMINIUM SULPHATE and anhvdrous 
Groves (Monsanto Chemical Co.). 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


i Seas throughout the chemical 
markets and most departments report a good volume of inquiry, 
An advance of £2 10s, per ton in the selling prices for borax 
and boric acid and an advance of £4 per ton in the selling price 
of borax glass are notified by the home maker. These increases, 
Which came into operation on December 4, are due to higher 
freight rates on raw materials and other increased expenses. In 
other directions firm quotations are maintained for oxalic acid, 
formaldehyde and most of the potash compounds. In the market 
for coal tar products the volume of trade has been of moderate 
dimensions with quotations steady to firm. Benzol continues on 
a nominal basis pending the introduction of control prices which 
are now not expected until the new year. XNylol is dearer and 
quotations for solvent naphtha are slightly higher, while business 
in carbolic acid crystals has been put through at prices above 
recent levels. 

MANCHESTER.— A steady flow of delivery specifications against old 
contracts continues to be reported on the Manchester chemical 
market and a fair volume of spot business has been booked during 
the past week. 


to firm conditions prevall 


Substantial advances in prices of those products 
that have not so far been affected to any serious extelt are looked 
for at the vear-end. In the meantime, in numerous directions 
prompt offers of chemicals are on a very restricted seale and high 


prices are being indicated. In the by-products market uncertainty 


General 

Acetic Acip.-—Maximum prices per ton: 40°. technical, 1 ton or 
over, £15 12s.: 10 ewt. and less than |! ton, £16 12s.; 4 ewt. 
and less than 10 ewt., £17 12s.; 80° technical, 1 ton, £29 ds. ; 
10 ewt./1 ton, £30 5s.; 4/10 ewt., £31 5s.; 80% pure, 1 ton, 
£31 5s.: 10 ewt./1 ton, £32 5s.; 4/10 ewt., £33 5s.; commer- 
mercial glacial, 1 ton, £37; 10 ewt./1 ton £38; 4/10 ewt., 
£29; delivered buyers’ premises in returnable barrels. 

ACETONE.—Maximum prices per ton, 50 tons and over, 
10/50 tons, £39 10s.; 5/10 tons, £40; 1/5 tons, £40 10s.; single 
drums, £41 10s., delivered buyers’ premises in returnable 
drums or other containers having a capacity of not less than 
45 gallons each; delivered in containers of less than 45 gallons 
but not less than 10 gallons £10 10s. per ton in excess of 
maximum prices; delivered in containers less than 10 gallons 
each £10 10s. per ton in excess of maximum prices, plus a 
reasonable allowance. ; 

“AtuM.—Loose lump, £8 7s. 6d. per ton d/d. 

*ALUMINIUM SULPHATE.—£7 5s. Od. per ton d/d Lanes 

AMMONIA, ANITYDROUS.— 99.959/, Is. to 2s. per Ib. aceording to 
quantity in loaned eylinders, carriage paid; less for impor- 
tant contracts. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE.—£20 per ton d/d in 5 ewt. casks. 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE.—Grey galvanising, LIS per ton, in casks, 
ex wharf. See also Salammoniac. 

AMMONIUM DICHROMATE.—Is. per lb. d/d U.K. 

“ANTIMONY OXIDE.—£68 per ton. 

ARSENIC.—99/ 10007) about £25 per ton, ex store. 

Barium CHLORIDE.—-90/100°7. prime white ervstals, about Cll 
per ton when available, in casks, ex store; imported material 
would be dearer. 

BLEACHING PowpER.—Spot, 35/379, £9 5s. per ton in casks, 
special terms for contract. 

BORAX, COMMERCIAL.-—Granulated, £20 10s. per 
£21 10s.; powdered, £22; extra finely powdered, £23; B.P. 
erystals, £29 10s.; powdered, £50; extra fine, £31 per ton 
for ton lots in free l-ewt. bags, carriage paid in Great Britain. 
Borax Glass, lump, £64; powder, £65; in tin-lined 
for home trade only, packages free, carriage paid in Great 
Britain. 

roRTC AcID.—Commercial granulated, £54 10s. per ton: erystial. 
£35 10s.; powdered, £36 10s.; extra finel, powdered, £38 10s. ; 
large flakes, £47; B.P. erystals, £45 10s.: powdered, £44 10s.; 
extra fine powdered, £46 10s. per ton for ton lots, in free 
l-ewt. bags, carriage paid in Great Britain 

CAaLctuM BISuLPHITE.—£7 10s. per ton f.o.r. London. 

*CALCIUM CHLORIDE.—GLASGOW : 70/759 solid, £5 12s. 6d. per 
ton ex store. 

CHARCOAL LuMP.—&7 5s. to £11 per ton, ex wharf. 
£7 to £9 per ton according to grade and locality. 

*CHLORINE, Ligutp.—£18 15s. per ton, seller’s tank wagons, car- 
riage paid to buyer’s sidings; £19 5s. per ton, d/d in 16/17 
ewt. drums (3-drum lots); £19 10s. per ton d/d in 10-cwt 
drums (4-drum lots); 48d. per lb. d/d station in single 70-lb. 
cylinders. 

(HROMETAN.—Crystals, 33d. per lb.; liquor, £19 10s. per ton d/d 
station in drums 

CHROMIC Acitp.—I10%d. per th.. less 210% - d/d U.K. 

CHROMIC OXIDE.— Is. 1d. per Ib... d/d UK. 

Cirrtic Actp.—tIs. lid. per Ib. MANCHESTER: Is. 23d. 

COPPER SUTPHATE.-—MANCHESTER : £25 per ton f.o.b. 

CREAM OF TARTAR.—100°. £5 2s. to £5 7s. per ewt., less 24°/. 

l‘ORMALDEHYDE.—40° by volume, £22 to £25 per ton, according 
to quantity, in casks, ex store. 


£39 : 


ton; erystal, 


Cases 


Granulated 


,/ 


continues Piteh is 


acid prices 


with regard to benzol and = toluol values. 
stronger and. a further marked stiffening in carboli 
has occurred. 

GLASGOW.—-Conditions in the Seottish heavy chemical market 
continue to fluctuate. A severe shortage of potassium compounds, 
oxalic acid, Mpsom salts, tartaric acid, ete., is still being exper}- 
enced. Prices for all commodities remain firm with advances in 
certain cases such as borax, potassium permanganate, etc. 





Price Changes 
Rises: Borax Commercial, Boric Acid, Carbole Acid. Creo- 
sote, Piteh (Manchester). Avlol. 


Falls: Ammonium Chloride. 


*In the case of certain products, here marked with an 
asterisk, the market is nominal, and the last 
tainable prices have been included. 

+Benzol prices remain nominal, owing to doubts con 
verning the control position, 


ascer 











Chemicals 


ForMic Acip.—85° , £42 per ton for ton lots, ex store, in eylin 
ders; smaller parcels quoted at 45s. 6d. to 47s. @d. per ewt., 
ex store. 

GFLYCERINE.—Chemically pure, double distilled, 1,260 s.¢., in tins, 
£3 10s. to £4 10s. per ewt. according to quantity; in drums, 
£3 2s. 6d. to £3 16s. Od. Refined pale straw industrial, 5s 
per cwt. less than chemically pure. 

H&XAMINE.—Technical grade for commercial purposes, Is. 4d. per 
lb.; free-running crystals are quoted at Is. 7d. per lb.; car 
riage paid for bulk lots. 

I[yprRocHLoric Actp.—Spot, 5s. 6d. to 8s. carboy d/d according 
to purity, strength and locality. 

lopIne.—Resublimed B.P., lls. 2d. per ib. in 7 Ib. lots, 

Lactic Acip.—(Not less than ton lots). Dark tech., 50°) by 
vol.. C30 10s. per ton: DO” by weight, 5 Sor 1y\ weight. 
foOHO: pale tech., 500, by vol., £36; 500 by weight, £42; R007 
by weight, £67. One ton lots ex works; barrels free. 

LEAD AcreTAtTeE.—LONDON : White, £48 to £50, ton lots. 

LEAD NITRATE.-About £40 per ton in casks. 

LEAD, ReED.—English, 5/10 ewt., £34 10s... 10 ewt 
1/2 tons, £34; 2/5 tons. £33 10s.; 5/20 tons, £53; 20/100 
tons, £32 10s.: over 100 tons, £32 per ton, less 2) per cent. 
carriage paid; non-setting red lead, 10s. per ton dearer in 
each case; Continental material, £1 per ton cheaper. 

LEAD, WHITE. —Dry English, less than 5 tons, £44 10s.; 5/15 tons, 
C40 10s.: 15/25 tons, £40; 25/50 tons, £39 10s.: 50/200 tons, 
C39 per ton, less 5° carriage paid: Continental! material, 
Ll per ton cheaper. Ground in oil, English, 1/5 ewt., 
£52 10s.: 5/10 ewt., £51 10s.: 10 ewt to lL ton, £51: 1/2 tons. 
£49 10s.; 2/5 tons, £48 10s.: 5/10 tons, £46 10s.:; 10/15 tons, 
£45 10s.; 15/25 tons, £45; 25/50 tons, £44 10s.: 50/100 tons. 
£44 per ton, less 5° carriage paid. material 
£2 per ton cheaper. 

ILITHARGE.—10 ewt.-1 ton, £34 15s. per ton. 

MAGNESITE.—-Caleined, in bags, ex works, about £9 to £10 per ton. 

MAGNESIUM CHLORIPE.—Solid (ex wharf), £10 per ton 

“MAGNESIUM SULPHATE.—Commercial, £5 10s. ver ton, ex wharf 

Mercury Propucts.—Controlled prices for ! ewt. quantities : 
Bichloride powder, 6s. 4d.; bichloride (industrial users), 
fs. 4d.:; bichloride lump, 6s. 11d.; bichloride ammon. powder, 
7s. 10d.; bichloride ammon. lump, 7s. 8d.; mercurous chloride, 
7s. 8d. mercury oxide, red cryst., B.P., 9s.; red levig. 
B.P., 8s. 6d.; vellow levig. B.P., 8s. 4d. 

“METHYLATED Sprrit.—fil O.P. industrial, ls. 5d. to 2s per gal.: 
pyridinised industrial, Is. 7d. to 2s. 2d.; mineralised, 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. Spirit 64 O.P. is 1d. more in all cases and the range 
of prices is according to quantities. 

*NitRic Actp.—Spot, £25 to £30 per ton, according to strength, 
quantity and destination. 

OxaLtic Acip.—£48 5s. per ton for ton lots, ex wharf, in casks, 
smaller parcels, 55s. to 57s. per ewt., ex store; deliveries slow. 

“PARAFFIN WAX.--GLASGOW : 334. per ib 

PorasH, Caustic.—Liquid, £25 to £30 per ton. 

POTASSIUM CHLORATE.—Imported powder and erystals, ex store 
London, 10d. to 1s.,per Ib. 
POTASSIUM DICHROMATE.—53d_ per Ib 
93d. per lb., carriage paid. 
PoTAssiuM lopIpDE.—B.P.. 9s. 104d. per |b. in 7 Ib. lots; for not 

less than 1 ewt., 7s. 9d. per Ib. 

POTASSIUM NITRATE —Small granular crystals, £26 to £29 per 
ton ex store. according to quantity. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE,--B.P. Is. 34d. per Ib.; 
143s. per ewt., dd, 


to | ton, £44 os 


Continental 


earriage paid, GLASGOW 


commercial. 
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POTASSIUM 
scarce. 

SALAMMONIAC,.—Dog-tooth crystals, £40 per ton; 
fine white crystals, £16; in casks, ex store. 

SALT CAKE.—Unground, spot, £3 15s. per ton. 

Sopa AsH.—Light 98/1009%, £5 17s. 6d. per ton f.o.r. in bags. 

SODA, Caustic.—Solid, 76/77° spot, £13 10s. per ton d/d 
station. 

SODA CRYSTALS.—Spot, £5 to £5 5s. 
depot in 2-cwt. bags. 

SODIUM ACETATE,—£25 to £26 per ton, ex wharf, 

SODIUM BICARBONATE.—About £10 10s. per ton, in bags. 

SODIUM BISULPHITE POWDER.—60/62%. £12 10s. to £14 per ton 
d/d in 2-ton lots for home trade. 

SODIUM CARBONATE MONOHYDRATE.—£20 per ton d/d in minimum 
ton lots in 2 ewt. free bags. 

SODIUM CHLORATE.—£27 10s. to £32 per ton, d/d according to 
quantity. 

SODIUM DICHROMATE. Crystals cake and powder, 43d. per Ih, 
net d/d U.K. with rebates for contracts. GLASGOW : 48d. per 
lb., carriage paid. 

SODIUM HYPOSULPHITE.—-Pea crystals, £15 15s. 
lots; commercial, £11 15s. per ton. 
cial, £11 10s.; photographic, £16. 

“SODIUM METASILICATE.-£14 5s. per ton, d/d U.K. in ewt. bags. 

SODIUM NITRATE.—Refined, £8 5s. per ton for 6-ton lots d/d. 

SODIUM NITRITE.--£18 5s. per ton for ton lots. 

SODIUM PERBORATE.—10%, £4 per cwt. d/d in l-ewt. drums. 

SODIUM PHOSPHATE.—Di-sodium, £16 to £17 per ton delivered for 
ton lots. Tri-sodium, £18 per ton delivered per ton lots. 

SODIUM PRUSSIATE.—4id. to 54d. per lb. 

SODIUM SILICATE.—£8 2s. 6d. per ton. 

“SODIUM SULPUATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—£3 per ton d/d. 

*SODIUM SULPHATE (SALT CAKE).—Unground spot, £3 to £3 10s, 
per ton d/d station in bulk. MAncHEsTeR: £3 15s. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE.—Solid 60/62, Spot, £11 15s. per ton d/d in 
drums; crystals, 30/32°%, £9 per ton d/d in casks. MaAn- 
CHESTER: Concentrated solid, 60/62°%, £18; commercial, 
£9 10s. 

‘SODIUM SULPHITE. 
tion in kegs. 

*#SULPHUR PReEcIP.—B.P., £55 to £60 per ton according to quan- 
tity. Commercial, £59 to £55. 

SULPHURIC Actp.—168° Tw., £4 Ils. to £5 Is. per ton; 140° 
Tw., arsenic-free, £3 to £3 10s.; 140° Tw., arsenious, £2 10s. 

VTartarioc Acitp.—ls. 24d. per tb., less 59, carriage paid for lots 
of 5 ewt. and upwards. MANcHesteR: Is. 34d. per lb. 

Zinc Oxipe.—Maximum prices: White seal, £23 10s. per ton; 
red seal, £21 d/d; green seal, £22 10s. d/d buyers’ premises 

ZINC SULPHATE.—Tech., £12 10s., carriage paid, casks free. 


Rubber Chemicals 
ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 9d. to Is. 5d. per Ib., 
to quality. Crimson, Is. 73d, to Is. 94d. per Ib. 
ARSENIC SULPHIDE.—Yellow, 1s. 6d. to Is. 8d. per lb. 
(‘ARBON DISULPHIDE.—£25 to £30 per ton, according to quantity, 
in free returnable drums. 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—£48 to £53 per ton, according to quan- 
tity, drums extra. 
(‘HROMIUM OxIDE.—Green, Ils. 3d. per |b. 
INDIA-RUBRER SUBSTITUTES.— White, 53d 
oid. to 6d. per Ib. 
LITHOPONE.—30% , £16 15s. per ton. 
SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—6d. to 8d. per lb., according to quantity. 
VEGETABLE BLacKk.—£35 per ton upwards; 28/309, £15 10s. Od.; 
60° , £29, delivered buyers’ premises. 
Zinc SULPHIDE.—£56 per ton ex works. 
Plus 5% War Charge. 


Nitrogen Fertilisers 

AMMONIUM SULPHATE.—The following prices have been announced 
for neutral quality basis 20.69 nitrogen, in 6-ton lots de- 
livered farmer’s nearest station up to June 30, 1940; Sep- 
tember, £7 5s.; October, £7 6s. 6d.; November, £7 8s.; 
December, £7 9s. 6d.; January, 1940; £7 lls., February 
£7 12s. 6d.; March/June, £7 14s. 

CALCIUM CYANAMIDE.—The following prices are for delivery in 
5-ton lots, carriage paid to any railway station in Great 
Britain up to June 30, 1940; September £8 2s. 6d.; October 
£8 3s. 9d.; November £8 5s.; December, £8 6s. 3d.; January, 
1940, £8 7s. 6d.; February £8 8s. 9d.; March £8 10s.; April/ 
June, £8 11s. 3d. 

NITRO-CHALK.—£7 10s. 6d. per ton up to June 30, 1940. 

Sopium Nitrate.—£& ds. per ton for delivery up to June 30, 1940. 

CONCENTRATED COMPLETE FERTILISERS.—£11 4s. to £11 13s. per 
ton in 6-ton lots to farmer’s nearest station. 

AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE FERTILISERS.—£10 19s. 6d. to £14 16s. 6d. 
per ton in 6-ton lots to farmer’s nearest station. 


Coal Tar Products 
+ BENZOL.—-At works, crude, about Is. 04d. per gal. ; 
to Is. 9d.; pure, Is. 10d. to 2s. MANCHESTER : 
per gal.; pure, Is. 104d. per gal. 
CARBOLIC Acip.—Crystals, 93d. to lO03d. per |b.; 
to ds. Sd. according lo specification. 


PRUSSLATE. Yellow. about ls. Ral. per Ib... supplies 


medium, £38; 


per ton d/;d station or ex 


per ton for 2-ion 
MANCHESTER : Commer- 


-Pea erystals, spot, £14 10s. per ton d/d sta 


according 


to 68d. per Ib.; dark 


9Vs, Is, 7d. 
Crude, Is. 03d. 


Crude, 60's, 3s. 
MANCHESTER : Crystals, 
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Vid. to 10d. per Ib., did; 
works. 

(‘REOSOTE.—lIlome trade, Sid. per gal., f.o.r., makers’ works; 
exports 6d. to 64d. per gal., according to grade. MANCHEs- 
TER: 44d. to 63d. 

CRESYLIC AcID.—99/ 10090, 2s. 9d. to 3s. 3d. per gal., according to 
specification. MANCHESTER: Pale, 99/100°, 3s. 

NAPHTHA.—Solvent, 90/160°, Is. 8d. to is. 9d. per gal ; solvent, 
95/160°, Is. 10d, to Is. Ild., naked at works; heavy, 90/190°, 
Is. 4d. to Is. 5d. per gal., naked at works, according to quan- 
tity. MANCHESTER : 90/160 Is. 64d. to Is, 9d. per gal. 

NAPHTHALENE.—-Crude, whizzed or hot pressed, £8 los. to £10 Los. 
per ton; purified crystals, £15 per ton in 2-ewt, 
LONDON: Fire lighter quality, £3 to £4 10s. per ton. 
CHESTER: Refined, £17 to £18. 

PircH.—Medium, soft, 352s. 6d. per 
$7s. Od., f.o.b. Kast Coast 

PYRIDINE,—-90/ 140 ITs. to 18s. 6d. per gal.; 80/160", ids. to 
l5s.; 90/180°, 3s. to 4s. 6d. per gal., f.o.b. MANCHESTER : 
l4s. to 17s. 6d. per gal. 

ToLvoLt.—90%, 2s. 3d. per gal.; pure, 2s. 5d. to Bs. 7d., 
MANCHESTER : Pure, 2s. 7d. per gal., naked. 

XYLOL.—Commercial, 2s. 6d. to 2s Yd. per gal.; pure, 2s. 
3s. MANCHESTER : 


crude, 3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d... naked, at 


bags. 


MAN- 


ton, f.o.b. MANCHESTER : 


nominal. 


Od. to 
2s. 6d. per gal. 


Wood Distillation Products 
ACETATE, Brown, £7 5s. to £8 per ton; 
MANCHESTER: Grey, £14. 

40.509 , £35 to £38 per ton. 


Unrefined, Is. to Is. 3d. per gal., according to 


(CALCIUM 
C12. 

MeTHYL ACETONE. 

Woop CREOSOTE. 
boiling range. 

Woop NAPHTHA, MISCIBLE.—3s. 7d. 
4s. to 4s. 6d. per gal, 

Woop Tar.—-£4 to £5 per ton, according to quality. 


grey, LIN to 


to 4s. per gal.; solvent, 


Intermediates and Dyes 


ANILINE O1L.—Spot, 8d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer's works. 

ANILINE SALTS.--Spot, 8d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works, casks free. 

BENZALDEHYDE.—ls. 10d. per lb., for cwt. lots, net packages. 

BENZIDINE, HC].—2s. 7d. per lb., 100° as base, in casks. 

BENzOIOo Acrip, 1914 B.P. (ex toluol).—ls. lld. per lb. d/d 
buyer's works. 

m-CRESOL 98/100°%.—Is. 8d. to 1s, 9d. per Ib. in ton lots. 

o-CRESOL 30/31° C.—G64d. to 74d. per Ib. in 1-ton lots. 

p-CRESOL 34/35° C.— 1s. 7d. to 1s. 8d. per Ib. in ton lots. 

DICHLORANILINE.—-2s. 13d. to 2s. 7d. per Ib. 

DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, Is. 74d. per tb., package extra 

I INITROBENZENE.—8d. per Ib. 

DINITROCHLORBENZENE, SOLID.—£79 5s. per ton. 

DINITROTOLUENE.—48 /50° (C., 9d. per Ib.; 66/68° CL, Tid 

DIPHENYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. 3d. per lb.; d/d buyer's works. 

GAMMA AcipD, Spot, 4s. 44d. per lb. 100%, d/d buyer’s works 

H Actp.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per Ib.; 100%, d/d buyer's works. 

NAPHTHIONIC AciID.—Is. 10d. per lb. 

Q-NAPHTHOL.—£97 per ton; flake, £94 8s. per ton. 

a- NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Lumps, Is.-Id. per Ib. 

3-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 3s. per ]b.; d/d buyer's works. 

NEVILLE AND WINTHER’S AciID.—Spot, 3s. 34d. per lb. 100%. 

o- NITRANILINE.—4s. 34d. per Ib. 

m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 2s. 10d. per lb. d/d buyer's works. 

p-NITRANILINE.—Spot, Is. 10d. to 2s. per Ib. d/d buyer's works. 

NITROBENZENE.—Spot, 44d. to 53d. per Ib., in 90-gal. 
drums extra, l-ton lots d/d buyer’s works. 

N ITRONAPHTHALENE.— 10d. per Ib.; P.G., Is. O$d. per th. 

Sopium NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, ls. 1ld. per lb.; 100% d/d buyer's 
works. 

SULPHANILIC Actp.—Spot, 83d. per lb. 100%, d/d buyer’s works. 

o-TOLUIDINE.—I1d. per lb., in 8/10 ewt. drums, drums extra. 

p-TOLUIDINE.-—2s. per lb., in casks. 

m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—4s. 5d. per Ib., 


drums. 


100% . 


Latest Oil Prices 


LONDON, Dec. 2.—To Dee. 31 (per ton, net, naked, ex works, mill 
or refinery, and subject to additional charges as to package 
and location of supplies).—LINSEED OIL, raw, £36 10s. Rave 
SEED OIL, erude, £44 Ss. COTTONSEED OIL, crude, £26; 
washed. £28 15s.: refined edible, £29 12s. Gd.; refined de- 
odorised, £30 10s. Sov, BEAN OIL, crude, £27; refined de- 
odorised, £31. Coconut OL, erude, £22 Ys. 6d.; refined de- 
odorised, £25 7s. 6d. PALM KERNEL OIL, crude, £21 10s.; 
refined deodorised, £24 15s. PALM O1L, refined deodorised., 


£27. GROUNDNUT OIL, crude, £29 10s.: refined deodorised, 
£34. WHALE OIL, crude, hardened 42 deg., £24 10s.; refined 
hardened 42 deg., £27. Actp O1Ls.—Groundnut, £20; sova, 
Cl&; coconut and palm kernel, £18 10s Non-controlled 


commodities were neglected and nominally unaltered. ROSIN, 
25s. to 35s. per ewt., according to grade. TURPENTINE, 60s. 
per cwt. spot, American, ex wharf, barrels, including tax and 
ex discount. 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The tollowing are taken from printed reports. but we cannot be 
responsible for errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides 
that every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be 
registered within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall 
be void against the liquidator and any creditor. The Act also 
provides that every company shall, in making its Annual Sum- 
mary, specify the total amount of debt due from the company 
in respect of ali Mortgages or Charges. The following Mortgages 
and Charges have been so registered. In each case the total 
debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, is also 
given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced.) 


A. UU. PRODUCTS, LTD., London, E.C., manufacturing 
chemists (M., 9/12/39.) Nov. 224, £2,500 deb., to L. J. Fraser, 
Idle Hill; general charge. *Nil. April 15, 1939. 

ASBESTOS MOLYBDENUM AND TUNGSTEN CO., LTD. 
(formerly Molybdenum and Tungsten Products, Ltd.), London, 
M.C. (M., 9/12/39.) Oct. 11, £4,000 debentures, part of a series 
already registered. Nil. Jan. 4. 1939. 

JEK, LTD., London, K.C., dealers in wood preservatives, etc. 
(M., 9/12/39.) Nov. 22, £1,000 debenture to W. L. Pengelly, 
London; general charge. 

LINTENITE PRODUCTS, LTD., London, W_C., whiting lime 
burners. (M., 9/12/39.) Nov. 28. £1,500 debentures, part of 
a series already registered. ‘Nil. Jan. 13, 1939. 

LUMA PRODUCTS, LTD. (formerly G.P.K. Chemicals, 
LLtd.), London, W.C. (M.. 9/12/39.) Nov. 25. £2,000 debentures: 
general charge. “Nil. Dec. 16, 1938. 

MAURICE D. CURWEN. LTD... 
dealers. (M., 9/12/39.) Nov. 24, £500 debenture t 
London; general charge. “Nil. Nov. 15, 1939. 


London. E.C.. chemical 


H. V. Bryan, 


Satisfaction 

VANCHESTER OIL REFINERY, LTD., London, F.C. (M.S., 
¥/12/39.) Satisfaction Nov. 27, £30,000, registered May 25, 1939, 
satisfied My the issue of £30,000 debenture stock. part of £290.000, 


County Court Judgment 
WILLFORD, S. (male), Humber View, Winferton, Scunthorpe. 
dealer in chemicals. (C.C., 9/12/39.) £12 15s. Od. October 25. 


Receivership 

CAMPHYLENE CO... LTD... 

9/12/39.) H. Harrison, 6 
(amended appointment). 


(R.., 
Nov. () 


chemists. 
S.1.15. 


London. S.E.. 
Hlanover Park, 


The Chemical Age—December 9, 1939 


Companies Winding-Up Voluntarily 
COXETER CONDENSED GAS COMPANY, LTD. (C.W.U.V., 
9/12/39.) That the company be wound up voluntarily. Harold 

liey, 53 King Street, Manchester, appointed liquidator. 








Company News 
British Tar Products, Ltd., have declared a final dividend of 


54 per cent., making 10 per cent. (same), less tax. 

Beechams Pills, Ltd., have announced a second interim dividend 
of seven per cent., making 13 per cent. for the year to date. 

The Power-Gas Corporation, Ltd., report that the balance for the 
year to September 30 is £32,228 (against £38,978) ; to reserve fund, 
£6,445 (£7,795) ; dividend of 10 per cent., less tax (same) ; forward, 
£21,586 (£15,313). Meeting, York, December 13, at noon. 

Merz Patents, Lid., extractors of oils and oil products, greases, 
rubber, chemieals, ete., 116 Old Broad Street, E.C.2, have in- 
creased their nominal capital by the addition of £1,900, beyond 
the registered capital of £100. ‘The additional capital is divided 
into 500 °*B’ and 1,400 °°C” shares of £1. 

The Kern Oil Co., Litd., report net profits during the year to May 


$1 last, after tax and depreciation, of £87,808 (against £40,401). 


In addition there is to be added, consequent on the transfer of the 
assets of St. Helens Petroleum, which has been absorbed, the 
sum of £20,815. This, with £18,572 brought in, makes a total 
available of £127,198. Gross profit of the group in the past year, 
before tax, was £244,617 (against £165,799). Depreciation re- 
quired £160,000 (against £132,000). 

British Benzol and Coal Distillation, Ltd., report that accounts for 
ihe vear ended October 31 show trading profits of £57,348 (against 
£78,808). After charging overhead expenses, debenture interest, 
ete., and allowing £13,531 (same) for depreciation of plant, ete., 
the profit is £36,276 (£50,313). To reserve, £10,000 (same); to 
taxation reserve, £10,000 (£15,000); final dividend 5 per cent., 
making 10 per cent., less tax (same); and bonus of 5 per cent. 
(same); forward, £17,196 (£19,064). Meeting, Winchester House, 
E.C.2, December 28, at noon, 








New Companies Registered 


English Charcoai, Ltd. (357,947).—Private company. 
£5,000 in 5,000 shares of £1 each. To carry on the business of 
manufacturers of and dealers in charcoal or other carbonised 
forms or products of wood or vegetable, mineral or animal matter, 
etc. Subscribers: George Spear, 26 Cantley Road, Hanwell, 
W.7, clerk; Elsie M. Lumley. Solicitor: Reginald KE. Gardner, 
47 Parliament Street, S.W.1. 


Capital : 











Chemical and Allied Stocks and Shares 


LVHOUGH the Finnish developments and other international 
news affected sentiment on the Stock Exchange and prevented 
wmprovement of business in industrial securities, the market under- 


tone remained firm in the absence of selling pressure. Subse- 
quently, share values tended to show some improvement on the 
belief that the downward trend in the unemployment figures would 
be accelerated. 

> * * * 


linperial Chemical ordinary units fluctuated, and at 30s. 6d. were 

(sd. down on balance, but the preference units were slightly 
higher at 3ls. iid. Fison Packard again had a more active 
appearance, but were little changed at 36s. 3d., while Borax Con- 
solidated deferred were a few pence lower at 25s. 3d. and Imperial 
Smelting lost 3d. to 10s. 6d. British Drug Houses transferred at 
Zils. 103d. but Greeff-Chemicals Holdings 5s. units were inactive 
and continued to be quoted at par, and Monsanto Chemicals 5} per 
cent. preference remained at 21s. 3d. Although * ex”? the divi- 
dend, United Molasses were firm at 25s. having remained under 
the influence of the directors’ recent statement. On the other 
hand, Distillers at 65s. were 2s. down on balance, while reduced 
prices were made by Pinchin Johnson and International Paint. 
Cerebos at £8? and Reckitt and Sons ordinary at 95s. xd, were 
well maintained, and Michael Nairn at 55s. held their recent 
rise. Swedish Match have been lowered from 16s. 6d. to 14s. 6d., 
but Lever and Unilever shares were virtually the same as a week 
ago. 


* * x * 


british Celanese were 6s. 6d. and the first preference 19s. 9d., 
while the second preference at-1l5s. 6d. were also little changed 
on the financial results, and the directors’ statements as to the 
trend in earnings and the negotiations proceeding with Courtaulds. 
fe ordinary units of the latter company were active around 
sentiment having been influenced by the market view 
that, bearing in mind the basis on which it is to be calculated, 
the Excess Profits tax is unlikely to bear heavily on the company. 


TI 
338. 3cd., 


Other textile shares have been fairly active, and more attention 
was given to the preference shares of Fine Cotton Spinners 
and Bleachers, which carry substantial arrears of dividend. Else- 
where Turner and Newall were rather more active around 
73s. lid., pending the dividend announcement, and British Alu- 
ininium had a steadier appearance at 5ls. 3d., while British Oxygen 
at 7is. 3d. recovered part of an earlier decline. British Match 
remained at 32s. 9d. Ilford ordinary shares kept around 22s, 6d. 
under the influence of the past year’s results and the maintenance 
of the dividend at 8 per cent. Internationait Combustion and 
lt. A. Lister remained steady, awaiting publication of the results, 
and Metal Box ordinary at 77s. were virtually unchanged on 
balance. 
* * * * 

Despite satisfaction with recent dividend announcements, iron 
and steel shares showed few movements of importance. Stewarts 
and Llovds were 41s. 9d. and Staveley were 6d. better at 47s. 3d., 
while Dorman Long were 24s. 3d. Cement shares were little 
changed, but British Plaster Board had an easier appearance at 
25s. 3d. Triplex Glass rallied, following their recent reaction, 
and changed hands up to 20s. 3d. In other directions Beechams 
Pills deferred were little changed at 8s. 1}d., but are now ‘‘ex’’ 
the larger interim dividend. 


*. 


Boots Drug were steadier around 
40s. 3d., while Sangers were 20s. 3d. and Timothy Whites and 
Taylors 22s. 6d. Low Temperature Carbonisation 2s. shares con- 
tinued to be quoted at Is. 9d. British Oil and Cake Mills pre- 
ferred ordinary at 37s. 6d. were also the same as a week ago, but 
United Premier Oil and Cake 5s, ordinary were a few pence 
higher at &s. Newton Chambers were 38s. at Sheffield. 
+ * * * 


Among oil shares “Shell? were slightly lower, and Trinidad 
Leaseholds went back from 77s. 6d, to 76s. 3d., but Burmah Oil 
at 61s. 3d. were unchanged on balance. Roval Dutch, which it 
was reported were subject to selling on the Continent, were 313, 
compared with 331 a week ago. 











